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PREFACE. 


In the preface to the Fifth Edition of the First Series of 
my brother’s Sermons, dated 1872, 1 said that the exten- 
sive sale of the Second Series, published in 1870, induced 
me to believe that if I could complete a Third Volume it 
would be equally welcome, and that I was endeavouring 
to accomplish that end, but the peculiarities of the manu- 
scripts made it a work of great difficulty. That work, 
however, is now accomplished, and I lay this new series 
before the public, believing it to possess the same charac- 
teristics as the former volumes, and in the hope that it 
may in a measure contribute to the continuance of the 
work to which my brother had devoted himself, but which 
his early death, which occurred in 1862, appeared to have 


prematurely closed. 
CHARLES HULL. 


Kenity Lopez, Asupurton Roan, 
ADDISCOMBE, January 1874. 
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SERMONS. 


I, 


THE INTERCESSION OF THE SPIRIT IN PRAYER. 


Romans vu. 26, 27. 


‘The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered, and He that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of God,” 


*LasT Sunday morning, in trying to show how the Spirit 
bears witness to our sonship, I said that one sign of His 
presence was the awakening of prayer that could not be 
expressed in words. Our text brings before us another 
truth, viz., that the entrance of the Spirit into the soul is 
the result of prayer. Let us now combine the two—on 
the one hand, (Me Spirit in the soul the author of prayer, | 
and en-the-other the coming of the Spirit as the answer to 
prayer which He Himself inspires. When these two 
truths are thus placed side by side, they at first sight 


* First Series, Sermon 27, 
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appear to be contradictory: for if all real prayer be the 
result of the Holy Spirit’s action, and if He only comes 
in response to prayer, then it follows that we need His 
coming before we can pray that He may come—that the 
very blessing we crave must in fact be given before it can 
be asked. This apparent contradiction has baffled many 
earnest men. They find both truths in the Christian 
Scriptures—that both truths are proved by the actual 
experience of life—therefore neither of them can be denied. 
Now we shall find that these two truths are, notwithstand- 
ing their mystery and seeming contradiction, full of hope 
for the Christian man. We shall find that they give him 
certainty in praying, that they form the assurance that 
our aspirations are real prophecies of their own fulfilment, 
and all this we shall find contained in the words, “ We 
know not what we should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings, 
which cannot be uttered, and He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” 
These words have sometimes been explained as if the 
apostle meant. to say that the Holy Spirit is literally 
praying in heaven for men, and hence the idea has arisen 
that the Eternal Father waits the personal intercession of 
the Spirit before His gifts are given. That idea is opposed 
to the very words of the apostle, for!if the Spirit were 
pleading in heaven with God, the purpose of His interces- 
sion would be to effect a change in God’s will, and to 
induce Him to grant mercies which He would not have 
granted-apart from it. Paul speaks of the Spirit “making 
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intercession for the saints according to the will of God,” 
that is, He asks for what God is actually willing to bestow, 
and therefore the idea of His pleading in heaven falls to 
the ground. We find in the context what appears to be 
the true meaning. The apostle, has spoken of the men in 
whom are the first fruits of the Spirit as “groaning within 
themselves,” as waiting in hope for the redemption of the 
body ; and this groaning within ourselves corresponds to 
the “ groanings which cannot be uttered.” He then passes 
on to say, “ He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit,” and all this points to the inter- 
pretation that the Holy Spirit, in the soul, pleads as the 
author of prayer. His idea seems, therefore, to be this— 
There is a spirit within you, possessing you, which gives 
rise to longings earnest and unutterable—that is the Holy 
Spirit within, interceding with God. 

Taking this interpretation, we find in it two thoughts 
corresponding to the two truths which, as 1 said just 
now, seem contradictory. The first is the necessity for 
a divine inspirer of prayer; there we have the one truth 
that no man can pray aright in whom the Spirit does not 
create the prayer. The second is the manner in which 
His inspirations are given: “ With groanirgs which can- 
not be uttered,” and there we shall find the other truth 
that the Spirit within pleads for his own fuller presence in 
the soul, and shall see how that strange fact gives prayer 
a glorious certainty, and elevates Christian aspirations 
into prophecies of their own fulfilment. 


I. The necessity for a Divine Inspirer of Prayer. “We 
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know not what to pray foras we ought.” On that ignorance 
the apostle founds the necessity for divine aid, and by 
illustrating that ignorance we shall bring out the truth 
that all real prayer is an inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
This ignorance is twofold. We know not what gifts to 
ask for, and if we did know we should not know how to 
ask for them. 

The first of these—ignorance of the gifts to be asked 
for—will become obvious at once by appealing to the fact 
of Christian experience that if we knew what blessings 
we needed, one great necessity for prayer would pass away. 

(ee do not always pray because we feel the need of mercies, 
we often have to pray that we may know what we need. 
How many of our most earnest petitions are produced by 
a consciousness of deadness, or torpor of emotion, in which 
we are tempted to feel that we are rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing. And because we know 
this is a delusion we are driven to cry to God to show us 
how deep 1s our poverty. Away from Him we are dimly 
conscious that infirmities are sleeping within us, and we 
approach the eternal light that it may stream into the 
spirit’s darkened chambers and, rousing the slumbering 
forms of evil, show us for what to pray. Who does not 
know that he often cries to heaven for a deeper sense of 
the necessity of prayer, because he dare not live in that 
state of deceptive self-sufficiency which fancies itself 
strong? If then, as a fact of experience, we are often 
compelled to cry for a sense of the need of prayer, it is 
manifest that, knowing not what to ask for, we cannot 

\ Pry till the Spirit possesses and inspires the soul. 
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But, apart from this, our ignorance of our own souls is suf 
ficient proof of our ignorance of the gifts to be sought from 
God. Take, for-tastence, the two great classes of petitions, — 
those for temporal and for spiritual mercies, and we shall 
find that in both cases our self-ignorance is a startling and 
awful proof of the apostle’s assertion, “We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.” For, before we ask 
absolutely for any temporal gift, we should know what 
influence as a new tenvptation it would have on us. Fesayy, 
As a new temptation, for all gifts are temptations, because 
they place us in new circumstances, which appeal in an 
untried way to the subtle evil within. What appear to be 
the safest and most prudent requests are fraught with a 
peril of their own. Like Agur in the Proverbs, we may 
ask for neither poverty nor riches, but apparently safe and 
wise as such a prayer may be, the blessing asked for con- 
tains its own special temptation—the temptation toa man 
to fancy himself free from the sins of both states. We 
should know, too, what infirmities yet undetected are 
sleeping within, developing themselves in silence ere they 
flash forth into visible action. Who has not sometimes 
found it to be a great blessing that his prayers have re- 
mained unanswered ?—that if his requests had been granted 
they might have quickened into power the dormant ten- 
dencies of evil which would have consumed him in their _/ 
fires ? 

Or take one thought more which combines the foregoing, 
The awful fact of human influence seems to me, when 
realised, to be an effective barrier to such absolute praying. 
We know that we are centres cf spiritual forces—fountains 


[~ 
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of influences affecting in different ways our fellow-men. 
Now, which of us knows what kind of teaching God means 
His life to have? Who, not knowing what result it might 


, produce, dare ask for one gift, seeing that if, as a conse- 


quence of that gift, he fails, he may drag a brother man 
down with him in his fall. Dare we then ask absolutely 
for anything? Pass on now to petitions for spiritual 
blessings, and we find our ignorance of the gifts we should 


‘crave forms one of the great difficulties of prayer. It may 


be said that we can rightly ask for such; and so we can, 
when God’s Spirit teaches us, but not till then. The 
strange responses which our prayers often receive seem to 
indicate that. We cry for faith, and are met perhaps by a 
still darker doubt. We pray for peace, and are called to 
maintain a still fiercer conflict than before. We cry for 
happiness, and meet with dark, desolating sorrow; and so 
on, in different manners, we find God’s way is not our 
way—we find that our prayers seem to get the very oppo- 
site responses, until at last the smitten rock sends forth 
living water. 
The. second aspect of our ignorance is that, if we did 
know what gifts we need, we know not how to ask for 
them. From the very idea of prayer, this must be so. In 
prayer, a finite creature full of needs, moving on a little 
path in the infinite universe, approaches the Eternal 
Giver of boundless blessings. This gives rise to three grand 
requisites, neither of which we can gain apart from a 
Be Teacher. 

atl, ) To ask rightly, we must realise the plone y of ask- 
ing. We utter our little thought to the Everlasting 
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Thought—our poor cry to the Sustainer of the worlds. To 
feel this is profoundly difficult. We are such slaves to the 
visible and the apparent. We don’t realise that we are 
actually now in the presence-chamber of God. Many of 
our prayers are uttered from a formal sense of duty, or the 
force of habit, to some Being, we scarcely dare ask who; 
they rise not from the depths of the heart, but from the 
outward machinery of habitual impulse that carries on so 
much of the unconscious action of our lives. Many of 
them are the offspring of moments of excited emotion, 
transient flashes of fire that light up the spirit’s atmo- 
sphere with passing brilliancy, and then suddenly expire. 
Such prayers are often hard, convulsive, frantic, in their 
vehemence, but with all their tumult, they are but move- 
ments on the surface, not outbursts from the deep, ilenf, 
secret waters of the soul. Hence, in such prayers we , Btasp 
pet the mighty fact of the eternal presence, a” ? ead not” 
with resistless energy the truth of the eternal promise; we 
do not, to use the words of Isaiah, “take hold on God.” 
But when touched by the Divine Spirit, we rouse all the 
powers of our being to realise the Divine presence as an 
overwhelming reality—not a cold faith in the mere exist- 
ence of the Deity, but the conviction that He is the sublime 
Reality before which all visible things are shadows,—that 
He is a Presence nearer to us than friend or brother—a 
Presence in actual contact with our spirits. Then it is we | 
feel the solemnity of asking. We are so prone to think of 
God as enthroned in the far-off immensities of heaven, 
hence the little cares of life and the fascinations of the 
visible, crowd out our perception of Him, and we are not 


i 
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roused into intense devotion. But if we once realise that 
there is no place where He is not—that everything is vital 
with His living energy, that He is as much in what we 
call small things as great—in the homes of men as in the 
depths of space—as much in the dew-drop as in the light- 
ening flash—in the sea shell, with its marvellous beauty, 
as in the stars in their mighty march, that He is close 
to us, “compassing us behind and before ;” and if taking 
one step farther we realise that by His Spirit He is 
specially near the praying soul—that the Divine breath is 
quickening the prayer, while the great Spirit waits to catch 
the voice—that prayer is of the cry of His child, and that 
the Father, amid His universe, listens to its call. I say, if 
this be felt, must we not feel the solemnity of asking? Is 
it possible, then, to pray mechanically or formally. Then the 
deeper meaning of prayer becomes unveiled, and under its 
glory we truly pray, for “the Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” 


——{Z). But even when this 7s realised we may have to con- 


front another difficulty. We may feel the solemnity of 
asking, but yet not be in the right state of mind to pray. 
To pray aright, we must be free from the distractions of 
human passion. Anyer disturbs the spirit. The tumults 
of worldly toil break up the hushed attitude of the soul. 
The wild impulses of the heart beat back the upsoaring of 
the spirit. Who can control them? Who can hold the 
winds of human passion in his fists? Who but the Spirit 
of God can calm the turmoils of the earthly temper ? 
Again, therefore, we know not how to pray unless the 
Divine Spirit possess us. 

ie To ask rightly, we must ask with persevering earnest- 
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ness. We ought always to pray and not to faint. Do we 
verily believe God will hear us, and do we pray as though 
He were hearing? Christ in the days of His flesh offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears. 
Paul made mention of his converts “day and night with 
tears.” Do not we, therefore, need a Divine helper in 
prayer,—help from one above us, knowing God’s will, yet 
possessing us, and inspiring our cry. Our special acts of , 
supplication must be intermittent, but the spirit of suppli- 
cation may constantly possess us. For instance, the deep 
desires underlying the whole life of the spiritual man 
are, that God’s will may be done, and that His kingdom 
may come. Longings for the kingdom of heaven— the 
renovation of the world—deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
—form one ceaseless prayer. Now, direct acts of concen- 
tration on asking derive much of their force from such 
silent constant supplication. When, therefore, we possess 
the abiding spirit of prayer—when the whole aspect of the 
spirit’s life is seeking—then wili our direct petitions have 
a power that, amid all hindrances, shall persevere. ah 


Il. The manner of the Spirits Inspiration. Observe 
how, in contrast with our ignorance and weakness, Paul 
turns almost in exultation to the thought of a Divine 
Teacher actually possessing the soul, guiding its blind grop- 
ings after light, attuning its feeble cry. Here we see the 
meaning of the truth that the Spirit inspires the prayer, 
that He Himself may answer it by His own fuller coming. 
Two thoughts are suggested by this. 
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(1.) The awakening of ineapressible emotion. “ With 
groanings that cannot be uttered.” | All deep emotions are 
too large for language,—they outsoar the narrow range of 
human speech, Both great joys and great sorrows break 
forth in tears. Profound longings express themselves 
in inaudible yearnings. The grandeur of God in nature — 
the sunset skies, with their pageantry of clouds—the ocean 
raging in storm—the mountains “crowned with snow and 
fire” can awaken thoughts “too deep for tears.” So in a 
profounder sense, when the soul is touched by the Spirit 
of God, emotions are awakened which, transcending all 
expression, break out in deep unutterable aspiration. He 
knows little of the power of prayer to whom such mo- 
ments are unknown. Thus, by the inspiration of the 
Spirit, our wants are felt to be too deep for language, | 
while the fulness of God’s love transcends them all, and, 
rapt in faith in that, the soul kindles with irrepressible 
emotion, 

(2.) The certainty of Divine response. “And He that 
searcheth the heart knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the saints ac- 
cording to the will of God.” There are two kinds of 
prayer,—that of the Baal worshipper crying to a stern 
Deity, hoping thereby to avert His wrath and change His 
purpose; and that of the Christian crying for the Spirit, 
which is in harmony with God’s will. A beautiful thought 
is suggested by this,—the strong Eternal Spirit breathing . 
through the frail child of time for his own fuller descent. 
On the rock, therefore, of God’s truthfulness that prayer 
stands firm and sure. Here we see how our ignorance and 
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feebleness become wise and bold. We dare not ask abso- 
lutely for any particular blessing, but the Spirit inspires the 
cry, “Thy will be done,” and the right blessings are given. 
We cannot deepen the love of God by prayer any more 
than we can change His plan. In the physical world, 
God’s unchanging order, because unchanging, demands the 
effort of man to win its blessings. The husbandman 
must turn the furrow and cast the seed ; the love of God 
will not alter the law and give the harvest to those who 
do not obey the law by husbandry. The lightning will 
not spare the man who obstructs its course, but he who 
has learnt its law can turn aside its shattering power. 
Natural forces never swerve from their courses, but man 
acts in harmony with them, and the devouring waters 
bear His burdens, and electricity flashes his thoughts 
through land and sea. So in the spiritual region. God 
alters not His order, and because He alters it not we win 
blessings by spiritual prayer which would not have been 
bestowed without it. He who inspires the prayer can and 
will respond, for His Eternal law is this,—that the pray- 
ing séul wins gifts which only the spiritual seeker can 
obtain. 


Lt 
THE ATTAINMENT OF THE IMAGE OF THE HEAVENLY. 


1 Cor. xv. 49. 


«‘ As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.” 


THE great hindrance to our reception of the full power of 
these words lies in the difficulty of realizing them as a 
present fact of experience. We look into our life as it is, 
and in its selfishness and unbelief we trace the marked 
features of the image of the earthy with but few signs of 
the heavenly. We fancy that death is the great magician, 
at whose touch the earthy will fall, and we shall be trans- 
fioured into the image of the heavenly. And by thus 
transferring this grand hope entirely to the future, we lose 
its present power. We do not, and cannot feel the strong 
conviction that we, who are here to-day, are the very 
beings who shall wear the noble image of the Christ, until 
we have learned to read the signs of that transformation as 
a change already commenced, and advancing to its comple- 
tion. Now, if we look at this hope in the light in which 
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Paul regarded it, we shall find that he contemplated the 
change from the earthy to the heavenly as actually begun ; 
and if we can illustrate his words in that aspect, they will 
come home to our hearts with a living and present power. 
We find that the ground on which Paul founded this hope 
was in the divine law of progress, which he states in verse 
46 of this chapter, “ Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterwards that 
which is spiritual.” Let us look for a moment into the 
way in which that great law—first the natural, and then 
the spiritual—affords a proof that we shall bear the image 
of the heavenly, and then we shall see the signs that that. 
change has begun. Paul illustrates it by referring to the 
order of human history—first Adam, then Christ. ‘The 
first man, Adam, was made a living soul;” and the word 
“soul” here used is the same that in the 14th verse of the 
second chapter of the first of these epistles is rendered 
“natural man.” The first man, then, had reason, the sense 
of right, the power of subduing nature, &c., powers simply 
natural; but the second man was made “a quickening 
spirit.” Christ, the great Head of redeemed man, came to 
elevate him above the natural into fellowship with the 
spiritual world,—into communion with the Father, and 
Sonship of God. here is the indication of the great law 
of progression, first the natural, then the spiritual. But 
the apostle goes farther. In saying, “We have borne the 
image of the earthy,” he implies that the law is seen not 
only in the order of history, but in the individual life of 
the Christian man. We were once merely natural; en+ 
dowed, it is true, with reason, with the power of discri- 
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uninating the right from the wrong, but under the sway of 
passion or ambition we knew nothing of the higher spiri- 
tual world. Then quickened by the grace of God in Christ, 
we became spiritual, rose into fellowship with God, and 
became inspired with hopes which stretch into eternity. 
There, again, we see the law of progress,—first the natural, 
then the spiritual. It is on that law thus manifested in 
the individual Christian life that I think Paul founds the 
great hope expressed in our text. His argument seems to 
be this, Because the quickening Spirit of Christ is forming 
His image in us now, although its perfection may be 
hindered by the earthy nature, we know by the eternal 
law of God—first the natural, and then the spiritual—that 
the earthy shall perish, and we shall wear the image of the 
heavenly. And hence we see how he regarded that hope, 
not as to be suddenly consummated by the magic of death, 
but as already commenced and advancing towards its com- 
pleteness. He regarded the Christian life here as only in 
a state of infancy, whose manhood would be reached in 
eternity, but still a life which even now was growing into 
the likeness of the Saviour; for that life, to some extent, 
exists underneath our weakness, and sorrow, and effort. 
We are more heavenly when we weep tears of bitter sor- 
row over a departed friend, than if we were too hard for 
tears at all. We are more heavenly when we feel the 
burden of sin than if our hearts were too stony to 
shudder at it. We are more heavenly when we are sad- 
dened by the consciousness of our heartlessness, than if in 
present ease and self-contentment we did not know that 
we were cold. In every deep aspiration, in every wrestling 
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effort, in every strong endeavour of the spiritual man, Paul 
saw the heavenly nature breaking through the earthy, wait- 
ing only the last stroke of death to shine out in full lustre, 
when the crosses shall be changed to crowns, and the scars 
of conflict shall become trophies of victory. Just as the 
flowers that will open in beauty beneath the sunshine of 
summer are folded in the dark buds which are beaten and 
tossed in the winter winds; just as the strength of will, 
and fire of feeling, and power of vision of the man are 
hidden in the child, so the heavenly life is within us now ; 
and because it is there, it is possible for us to reach the 
full-formed image of the heavenly. 

It is in that aspect I wish to try and illustrate the words 
of my text, so that they may be brought home to our 
hearts as a hope, the fulfilment of which we may gradually 
achieve day by day. They present to us two points of 
thought :— 


I. The great aim of Christian aspiration—“to bear the 
image of the heavenly.” The heavenly nature within us | 
now must aspire after its own completion in the perfect 
image of the Lord. That is the first fact for illustration, 
and I shall try to illustrate it by showing the manner in 
which this nature manifests its life, and begins its progress 
in this deep and constant aspiration. 

A momentary glance into spiritual experience will show 
how the desire to be like Christ is the deepest of all the 
longings of the soul. We yearn for rest, but mere rest 
svould never content the Christian. We long for action, 
for the power of unbounded service, for a sphere of divine 
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obedience into which we could pour all the energies of our 
nature, and for a spiritual body in which weariness would 
never impede the fiery impulses of the soul We pine 
after happiness, but all the happiness which poet’s fancy 
ever pictured,—all visions of eternal song and undying 
beauty would fail by themselves to content the spirit that 
has once been touched by the quickening power of God. 
But there is a yet deeper longing than these,—we want to 
become holier, to become stronger and more heavenly men ; 
we pant to be able to cast off the old garment of the 
earthy, and become pure as Christ is pure. We long for 
a life rising into the likeness of the Son of God; that is. 
the deepest and most imperious demand of the spiritual 
man. But we have to see how this is not merely the 
deepest, but the all-embracing aim of Christian aspira- 
tion. Every prayer for light breathed before the veiled 
mystery of the world—every cry for blessedness uttered 
by the restless soul—every longing for strength com- 
ing from the heart conscious of its weakness, is gathered 
up and centred in the mighty aim to bear the image 
of the Lord. In brief, the whole of the heavenly nature 
hidden in man pants after the likeness of Christ, and 
thus this becomes the strongest, all-embracing object of 
aspiration. In illustration of this, let us observe that. 
the image of Christ, the heavenly One, has three great 
features: Divine Vision, for He ever beheld the Father 
and the spiritual world; Divine Love, for He ever rested in 
the love of the Father; Divine Power, for He overcame 
temptation and suffering, and amid their fiercest onset, 
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proved Himself their King. In the attainment of these is 
comprised all the longings of the Christian soul. 

(1.) By Divine Vision I mean the spiritual insight that 
realises the presence of God and the unseen world; and 
you know how deeply that is an object of Christian aspira- 
tion. We seldom feel as we would the real nearness of 
the Father—seldom reach that state so wonderfully ex- 
pressed in the Bible when speaking of Enoch, “a walk 
with God.” There are indeed brief moments when we do 
realise the overshadowing presence of the everlasting 
wings, and seem to breathe the very atmosphere of the 
Divine ; but far oftener are we subject to those moods of 
spirit in which the sense of God seems to have vanished—- 
times when we strive to pray, and prayer recoils like a 
mockery on the cold unbelief of the heart,—times in which 
the sublime reality of the Father’s presence is veiled, when 
the earth no longer shines with His glory, and we feel 
alone, awfully alone! And who does not know that he 
has far too feeble an apprehension of the spiritual world ? 
Who of us is there that often realises the things not seen 
on which Paul gazed when he said, “Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory?” We feel the hard 
material resistance of the earthy, while, were our spiritual 
vision strong, it would appear but as a shadow. We stand 
in blind bewildered grief before the vail of adversity, 
while, had we the keen, clear eye of faith in the spiritual 
world which surrounds us, we should be able, in quiet 
blessedness, to trace the glorious pattern which sorrow is 


weaving for us. Thus. to gain this vision is a profound 
B 
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longing of the soul. And what does it mean but a desire 
for the image of Christ? It is true enough we cannot see 
God and the radiance of eternity with the bodily eye; but 
were we like Christ, we should apprehend them mightily, 
through the sympathies of the soul. Jesus ever saw the 
Father, and beheld His glory above the mist and tumult 
of His earthly life. The unseen world was present to His 
vision, and its music fell on His path because His soul 
was ever in sympathy with the heavenly. To be like Him 
is to have the eye of the spirit open to that Divine vision. 
Thus, all longings to realise the Father, all prayer for a 
present sense of the invisible, all passionate outcries for 
more light wrung from us by the dark mysteries of failure 
and sorrow are the aspirations of the heavenly nature 
within us yearning for the image of the Lord. 

(2.) Divine Love. We admit always and often feel the 
feebleness of our love to God, but perhaps we do not see 
in how many ways we almost unconsciously aspire after 
a deeper love. God’s love to us, and our love to Him, 
seem frequently such shadowy and unreal things that we 
get to speak of them in a hollow, conventional way, until 
they lose all meaning, as the greatest ideas will if we 
habitually trifle with them. Yet, what but the love of 
God can really fill the soul? What means our perpetual 
unrest ? Why that constant reaching forward of the 
spirit after the unattained ? Why the palling of the taste 
which success never satisfies? Why that pining, amid all 
that may be gratifying to the senses, for some emotion that 
shall fill the soul? How is it that even the purest earthly 
happiness only places us on a higher peak from which to 
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scan the heavens? Does it not all indicate an insatiable 
yearning after that love of God which alone can fill us? 
“Oh, that thou wouldest rend the heavens and come 
down,” is the deepest cry of the heart. In pursuit of every- 
thing short of the fulness of the Divine love, 


‘Man never is, but always to be blest,”’ 


We long for an inner joy that would bear us above the 
crowd of troubles, anxieties, and cares. We long to realise 
the love of the Father resting with its calm blessedness on 
the heart. We long for the sympathy of the Eternal 
which would beat like a pulse of omnipotence through our 
natures, And in all these longings we are really aspiring 
after the image of Christ. He was grandly calm amid the 
weariness and turmoil of His life, for His spirit reposed on 
the Father’s love. Little help or sympathy had He here. 
The poor fellowship of those fishermen was all the human 
friendship He had. Often was He alone—alone through 
nights on the mountains, and yet, as He said, “not alone,” 
because the Father was with Him. A deep, eternal peace 
abode in His soul, though all around Him raged the tem- 
pest of hatred and the fire of scorn. Coming from those 
mysterious hours of His agony, and in front of the very 
cross itself, He said to the troubled disciples, “My peace 
I give unto you.” Oh, verily, in that blessedness, in the 
midst of suffering, and peace in the heart of sorrow, as seen in 
the man Christ Jesus, we behold the outshining of the 
blessedness of the Divine love, and therefore is it not truethat 
all our longings for perfect rest and fellowship and blessed- 
ness which that love alone can give are the movements of 
the heavenly nature aspiring after the image of the Lord ? 
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(3.) Divine Power. We all aspire after that. We want 
power to carry out our resolves—to hold the reins of the 
body—so to realise the grandeur of eternity as to be able 
to cast aside the temptations of present expediency. He 
has known but little of the earnestness of Christian life 
who has not at times bewailed his spiritual infirmities 
with bitter tears of self-contempt. Jesus was a king—a 
conquering king—over all the temptations which, as man, 
beset His path. "Whence came that regal power in Christ 
after which we aspire—that resolute, instant resistance— 
that elevation above social influences—that calm endur- ~ 
ance of suffering, but from self-surrender to the will, and 
reliance on the power of the Father whose love had 
ordered His course? Because He was the Priest, He was 
the King; because He offered up Himself as a sacrifice to 
God, yielded Himself utterly to His will, and delighted to 
do that will at the cost of all that was enticing to His 
human nature. Herein again He is our example. Every 
effort we make to resist temptation, and to do God’s will 
in defiance of suffering; every opposition to the subtle 
allurements of the carnal; every endeavour to live out our 
convictions notwithstanding obloquy and derision ; every 
sacrifice of desire for the sake of principle—spring from 
the aspiration of the spiritual nature after the likeness of 
Christ. Thus the one comprehensive aim of the Christian 
is the attainment of the “image of the heavenly.” 





IL. Lhe great hindrance to its attainment. “The image 
of the earthy.” By this Paul manifestly means the body 
of corruption. Here let us observe that the body is felt 
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to be a hindrance towards the attainment of the heavenly, 
only by the man who has been quickened into spiritual 
aspiration. The doctrine that sin is the inevitable result 
of the clothing of the soul in the body is false and un- 
christian. The earthly bodily life was meant to be an 
education for the higher spiritual life. But sin has broken 
the harmony of nature, and changed transfiguration into 
death and corruption. Hence two results. (1.) Zhe 
tendency of the body to limit aspiration to the earthy. To 
the unspiritual man this visible material world is all—his 
universe is confined by the narrow limits of mortality. 
Against this tendency of the earthy image the Christian 
fights. Touched by the inspiration of the Heavenly, he 
realises the weight and weariness of the body and its 
inability to respond to the higher impulses of the spirit ; 
he feels the pressure of thoughts which transcend all words, 
and of emotions too greatfor utterance. (2.) The tendency of 
the body to become an aid to the sin of the soul. Look again 
at the unspiritual man. He is the slave of the earthy. 
He feels not the spiritual world at all—is careless of every- 
thing that is not connected with the visible and apparent, 
in fact, disbelieves in it as unreal. Hence the constant 
temptation to treat sin lightly as an imaginary thing, and 
righteousness as an unpractical ideal—both of them as 
belonging to the shadowy region of the unseen and the 
uncertain. Then remember how habitual earthy impulses 
perpetuate temptations which may at last so master a man, 
as to render him defiant in hissin. But even in the purest 
and most spiritual man, the tendency of the earthy image 
is to shut out the invisible world and darken the heavenly 
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vision—to make him repine—rebel—and often grow faith- 
less. Hence Paul says, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 

What; then, should be the ruling purpose of our lives? 
If it be true that the heavenly nature within us yearns for 
its completion in the “image of the heavenly,” and if it be 
true that the “image of the earthy” impedes its develop- 
ment, how is it possible that life may be a constant pro- 
gress towards the likeness of the Lord? Take three hints 
in closing, 

Our aspirations must be earnest and real. Forget not 
‘that what we sincerely aspire to be, we may become. In 
quiet hours of meditation think often of the glorious 
heights of being to which the Eternal Spirit is leading you, 
—fellowship with Christ—heirship of God! Before the 
splendour of that vision the spirit faints and falters, and 
it is only by the strengthening energy of prayer that we 
can stand before its glory. Prayer is the life-cry of the 
heavenly soul. In prayer it unfolds its wings. And be 
not discouraged by its apparent failures. for the answers to 
. Many prayers are hidden in us now amid the clouds of 
conflict, but they will shine out by-and-bye when the war- 
fare is hushed and the victory won. 

Practical endeavour. Meditation alone will de but 
little. We must wield the “sword cf the Spirit.” Every 
conquered temptation, every resisted rebellion, every sup- 
pressed murmur, is helping to form within us the image oi 
the Heavenly. Little of this may be visible amid the 
daily toil and common round of life, but the man who is 
thus fighting is a spiritual hero, and his common life is a 
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sublime endeavour. He is building up an eternal habita- 
tion, although the earthly scaffolding may hide his work. 

God aids us by the discipline of life. By trials, failures 
disappointments, sufferings, He is breaking away the image, 
of the earthy. Many strokes may be needed ; but as the 
form of immortal loveliness lies concealed in the block of 
stone and is being moulded stroke by stroke by the sculp- 
tor’s genius, so the heavenly form in man is being de- 
veloped by the Eternal Sculptor, who by His discipline is 
unveiling in us the image of His Son. “ As we have borne 
the image of the earthy we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly.” 


III. 


THE FINAL SINLESSNESS OF THE SONS OF GOD. 


1 JouHN mt. 9, 


“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for His seed remaineth 
in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God. 


PERHAPS no Christian man can read these words and be- 
lieve honestly that they describe the true condition of the 
sons of God, without some emotions of self-abasement. 
For the life they picture is not that of some mighty saint 
who has approached the borders of eternity, but the life 
which belongs, amid the common toils of earth, to every 
man who has found that God is His Father, And yet that 
life seems so distant in its deep divinity from our own low 
and dark condition that we are startled by its glory. But 
these words must have had a yet more startling effect on 
some of those men at Ephesus to whom probably this 
epistle was written. In that age the doctrine had arisen 
that man might rise to such a height of Divine knowledge 
that sin, as such, would become impossible, because the 
sinful acts he committed would give him a deeper know- 
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ledge of God. There were men who believed that by 
thought and intellectual effort they inight become allied to 
God. They believed that sin was necessary to show the 
glory of the Holy One just as darkness shows forth by con- 
trast the beauty of light. They believed that, as they by 
intellectual efforts had been united with the Deity, so they 
might plunge into the depths of sin, and, by knowing evil, 
gain a deeper knowledge of the nature of God. They 
fancied that laws and commandments were not binding on 
them, but that in virtue of their high intellectual attain- 
ments they were exalted above all restraints. And thus 
they reached a state of supreme self-complacency, and 
looked down on the untaught Christian with an almost dis- 
dainful pity. Laws and commandments, they thought, 
might be good for the ignorant intellects that had not becu 
trained to know the eternal truth: it might be well for 
such men to abstain from sin, because they were not in- 
tellectually prepared to understand the Divine; but for 
themselves, the perfected men, all things were lawful, and 
even sin deepened their intellectual acquaintance with the 
_ Eternal and the True. And so those people, proud of their 
fancied perfection, had fallen into degrading slavery 
while they imagined they were allied to the Divine. John 
confronts this error, not by denouncing it, but by declaring 
and maintaining the very truth which they had perverted. 
They said that the perfect man was allied to the Infinite 
One. John tells them it is true he is “a son of God;” 
“God dwells in him.” They said that because the perfect 
man was ailied to the Infinite One he might know by ex- 
perience the depths of evil. But John tells them that God 
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is the eternal enemy of all evil, and because the perfect man 
is allied to Him he must hate evil and do battle with it 
till death. It is as though he had said, “I, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved; I, who felt and saw and handled the 
eternal life of the Father manifested in Christ, tell you 
that you know nothing of God; that, in spite of all your 
pretensions, you are denying God as your Father, for 
*“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for His 
seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.” 

It is obvious that though these words were thus directed 
against a special error of the age, they contain a fact which 
is true of all Christian men. They are not to be explained 
away; but if we receive them in honest simplicity as God’s 
truth, and regard them in connection with the whole 
doctrine of sin which John lays down in this epistle, we 
shall find that they contain a most practical lesson. 

And, in passing, we may glance at the doctrine by which 
it is attempted to explain them, but which in reality 
deprives them of their power. It has been said that God 
regards the sinful acts of Christian men in a different light 
from that in which He regards those of the unbeliever. 
There are men who tell us that “all the sins of the believer 
are pardoned in Christ before they are committed, that for 
him Christ has fulfilled the law, and therefore he cannot 
sin.” Without saying anything about the practical result 
of such a doctrine, we may assert that it is opposed to the 
whole teaching of the Bible. It makes God not the eternal 
foe of all evil, but almost friendly to it in a certain class of 
men. It makes Christ’s life, which was an incessant battle 
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with sin, meaningless and vain. And any doctrine which 
does that, we need not hesitate to call ruinously false. 

Nor can these words mean for one moment that the 
Christian never sins, for then, in truth, there would be no 
Christians in the world. Moreover, John has just shown 
that this is not his meaning, for in speaking to spiritual 
men he says, “If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 

What, then, is the meaning of the words?* It has been 
observed that John is regerding the divine life which exists 
in the Christian as his true nature. He says that he is 
“born of God ;” that there is a divine impulse within him 
from which no evil can come. He speaks of it as a seed, a 
germ of life, which is destined to grow until it pervades the 
whole man, and renders sin an impossibility. But in men 
now there is an old nature, which, though conquered in its 
ageressiveness, still exists. The Christian is at once two 
men: the divine life is the true nature, the evil life is the 
old and false nature. Therefore, when the Christian sins, 
it is not from his true nature that the sin arises, for he can 
only sin when he is false to that, and when he submits to 
the old nature which is conquered and dying away. The 
man born of God—the creature of the new birth, cannot 
sin; it is the old nature which is the source of evil. The 
meaning of Jobn’s words therefore seems to be this: Hvery 
son of God has within him an indwelling Divimity, and that 
is his true nature ; by sin he opposes rt. and every sin 1s wm 
contradiction to his real nature. 

Let us now proceed to illustrate more fully the meaning 


* Maurice’s ‘‘ Epistles of St. John,” Lecture 12. 
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and power of the words, by reflecting on the great truth 
which they involve, viz., the Christian’s final freedom from 
sin. I say these words obviously imply that, for John 
regards the divine life in man, from which no sin can 
come, as his true nature, and as a germ destined to grow 
and pervade the whole man. And he affirms the natural 
result of this growth to be the vanishing of the last shadow 
of evil, and the impossibility of sin. 


T. The possibility of perfect sinlessness. “His seed re- 
maineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God.” Because we are sons of God, we have a divine life 
within us, which is the true principle of our existence. 
Because that life is progressive, we must ultimately arrive 
at a state in which sin will be impossible. If we say that 
we can never reach this state, we deny that we are born of 
God. The very fact that we have that divine germ within 
us implies that perfect emancipation from the last shadow 
of evil is a possible thing. 

But, in showing this, the practical question which more 
immediately concerns us is, How far may an approach to 
that perfect sinlessness, which is to be the ultimate result 
of our Divine birth, be attained during our earthly life? 
Can we even approach such a spiritual height in this world, 
or is that final conquest to be attained only beyond the 
border land of death? You are aware that those who 
maintain what is called the doctrine of Christian perfection 
make these words their stronghold. They affirm that, 
honestly interpreted, they must mean that the sons of God 
may here become free from sin. As the first step in illus- 
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trating the possibility of final sinlessness, we shall try to 
see whether the words imply this or not. But observe, we 
cannot take these words by themselves—we cannot separate 
them from the whole teaching of John in this very epistle, 
for we find they are explained and limited by other facts. 
Let us first mark the limitations which John himself has 
apparently made, and then by regarding them in relation 
to those limitations, see how far we may advance in this 
life towards that final sinlessness which is our destiny 
hereafter. susie ort 
Note first that the more deeply man realises his communion \ 

with God, the more deeply he feels his imperfection. John 
himself has stated that truth as broadly as possible, almost 
immediately before saying, “he that is born of God sinneth 
not ” when he says, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” We know 
that when we most fully realise the truth of God, we are 
most fully conscious of an evil power deeply dwelling in 
the heart. The deepest consciousness of God awakens the 
sense of darkness in ourselves. We never know so awfully 
our own imperfection, as when we realise His nearness. 
Under a sense of His glory, the cry of the soul is ever that 
of the disciple, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” And if the more deeply we realise our sonship, the 
more profoundly we realise our sin, must it not ever be so 2 J 
Must it not always be a lie to say we have no sin? The 
proof that this must be so, seems to me to be found in the 
profound fact of Christian experience, that the man who 
is spiritually awakened feels sorrow not only for actual 
sins committed, but for the unconscious sinful state of his 
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nature. In the first dawn of spiritual life a man feels the 
strongest grief for sins which he can indicate,—acts of 
sensuality, selfishness, untruthfulness, ingratitude—but as 
he rises, and these tendencies to definite sinful acts become 
more subdued, he feels a yet deeper sorrow for a state of 
soul which he cannot wholly overcome, The capacity for 
sin is still there, the fire still burns, and, if he is not 
watchful, its flames will break out. Every thoughtful man 
must feel how easy it is to fall—how even life-long re- 
straint will melt, when, in moments of unwatchfulness, some 
strong temptation will rouse the slumbering fire within. 
It is he himself who is sinful, not merely his outward 
deeds, And the nearer a man rises to God, the more 
clearly can he see down into those inner depths of evil. 
Therefore it is impossible on earth to become conscious of 
sinlessness. If a man could become perfectly free from 
evil, he would be the last to know it; for the greatest of 
all faults is to be conscious of none; and he who imagines 
himself to be a saint is most likely a marvellously blinded 
Pharisee. Whatever these words may imply, they cannot 
mean that heve man can be conscious of sinless perfection. 

2. Note again that the more earnest we become, the more 
severe will be our conflict with temptation. This is a fact 
of Christian experience which is of great importance in the 
question before us. The advocates of perfection assume 
that temptations lessen; the very contrary is the case, they 
increase, Of course, it is true that temptations to commit 
particular sins do grow feebler the longer we resist.. By a 
long course of strenuous resistance you may almost stamp 
out certain tendencies, But with the growth of spiritual 
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life there comes a clearer insight into right and wrong, and 
temptations increase in number with the increase of power 
to detect evil. As the spirit’s eye grows stronger it per- 
ceives the presence of evil in things which before seemed 
pure. In the unspiritual man conscience slumbers, The 
dark forms of indifference, carelessness, and forgetfulness 
of God pass undiscerned even by the most sensitive. But 
in the Christian, conscience is a growing light under which 
the subtle shapes of evil are manifested, under which 
temptations are multiplied, and the struggle grows 
stronger. 

Still further is it not true that every virtue has tts cor- 
responding temptation. Men in their books separate the 
virtues and vices of humanity, as if they were totally dis- 
tinct things. But in life they are close together; for 
wherever you see a fair and noble virtue, at its side you 
will find the poison-flower of a temptation, Thus, a man 
with a strong love of truth is tempted to pass harsh and 
uncharitable judgments on others, The man of mild com- 
passionateness is tempted to cowardice in dealing with 
wrong. Decisive conviction easily glides into intolerant 
and narrow bigotry. Broad charity into indifference to 
the true or the false. Self-sacrifice into conscious self- 
glorying; and holiness of life into Pharisaism of spirit. 
The man who searches his own heart will find the proof 
there of a dark power dwelling deeply within, and there- 
fore dare not cease to watch and pray, lest his very Chris- 
tian profession should become his condemnation. If this 
be true,—if the power of evil be thus a latent force lying 
in the soul, can we ever be free from it here? If the clearer 
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our spiritual vision, the more multitudinous and distinct 
the possibilities of sin become, can we ever be emancipated 
from them? Must not our strife with them be long as 
life itself ? 

Remembering these two facts, which necessarily limit and 
explain John’s words, we now approach the great principle 
they contain, and shall perceive how far even on earth it is 
possible to become free from sin, and how we possess the 
certainty of being free from it when our life reaches its 
full growth in eternity. That principle is this, The divinest 
state of the Christian man—the state in which, pervaded by 
the Divine impulse, he feels he cannot sin—is his true state. 
We may illustrate this from common life. A man habitu- 
ally dull, cold, and thoughtless, grows suddenly earnest, 
and we say he is awakening to his true life. A hard, sel- 
fish man will perhaps unexpectedly reveal a spirit of un- 
selfishness by some act of noble self-sacrifice—it may be 
only a transient flash—but yet amid all the ruin and 
meanness of his nature, we see by that action what he was 
meant to be. On the other hand, a sincere Christian, car- 
ried away by some strong temptation for which he had 
allowed himself to be unprepared, may suddenly grow 
selfish and godless. We say, “that is not what he really 
is—he is beside himself, and his true self will return.” 
This seems to be an illustration of John’s meaning. There 
are moments in Christian life when we are conscious of 
the indwelling spirit of the Holy One—when the glory of 
sonship is realised—when the delusiveness of the world’s. 
charms is seen, and we have an earnest of the deep calm- 
ness of the eternal life. In such moments, is not sin 
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impossible? At such times, is not temptation powerless ? 
Now, John’s words appear to me to imply that this is an 
index to our future,—the sign and prophecy of what we 
shall become more fully—the earnest which the Spirit 
gives of His final possessicn of the soul. The sinful 
nature is the false nature which is gradually being crushed 
down by the growth of the Divine seed abiding and ex- 
panding within. This is seen in the fact that the Divine 
life in man incessantly aspires after a greater fulness and 
freedom and power. At all times of coldness we are rest- 
less and sad, conscious of being false. At times of weak- 
ness, when the power of the earthly image sways us, we 
feel the struggle and the bondage to be great. Can we 
rest in the hope of anything short of complete deliver- 
ance? Would any blessedness be possible if we were to 
be always fighting, and if sin were not utterly destroyed ? 
No! The true man within us—“the image of the 
heavenly ”’—pants for deliverance from the earthly bond- 
age. And the question arises, How far it is possible for 
us to reach a sinless state here? We have seen that all 
sin springs from the old corrupt nature, and that when the 
Divine life is predominant, sin is impossible. Hence it 
follows that that life may become so strong that temp- 
tations would be resisted and overcome at the moment of 
their onset. I have said that they increased and mul- 
tiplied as the soul rose nearer to the Divine, and its vision 
was quickened; but were we always “filled with the 
Spirit,’ we should start back from their first approach. 
For all the power of temptation depends on the inner 


willingness of the soul to listen to it—apart from this there 
Cc 
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is no charm in the outward inducement. But we cannot 
always be so divinely strong while we wear this earthly 
garment. There are moments of weakness when we can- 
not feel the emotions which raise us out of ourselves, and 
when the dark, godless tendencies of our “nature exert 
gigantic force. Still, even then, were the Divine life strong 
within us, we should reject the sin the moment we had fallen 
into it, we should, amid all falls and failings, faithfully, 
though sadly, struggle onwards and upwards. ‘Thus, 
though here we cannot be utterly free from evil, I say 
again that the seed of the Divine life within is the war- 
rant and prophecy of final freedom. All aspiration is 
delusive unless this be true. 

And forget not, if you wish the Divine life to be pre- 
dominant and progressive in your hearts, that it can only 
exist at all through constant and earnest communion with 
God. Prayer is its native air, its native exercise. Born 
of God, to God it must rise in earnest aspiring. Prayer 
breaks the chains of sense and time, and translates the 
soul into the spiritual world. The man who really prays, 
makes the arm of Omnipotence his own, and is already 
living in the eternal life, 


IV. 


THE BEGINNING OF SIGNS; OR, THE SACREDNESS OF 
COMMON LIFE, 


JOHN 1. 11, 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
forth his glory.” 


{t has been observed by an eminent thinker,* that if we 
read that word miracle in the sense which is commonly 
attached to it, we shall not perceive the glory which this 
beginning of miracles was designed to show; for, by a 
miracle men usually mean a startling wonder—a marvel 
that violates what are called the “laws of nature,” and 
which startles by a display of power. If we take that 
idea into these words, we must suppose that the glory 
Jesus manifested was simply His marvellous power to 
change water into wine, and thus we shall lose much of 
the beautiful teaching which it appears to have been His 
intention to convey by that act. But if we translate the 
word literally as sign, instead of miracle, we shall find 
that its meaning is changed. In a miracle we think of a 


* Maurice’s ‘Gospel of St. John,” Discourse v. 
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wonder that surprises the senses, but when we speak of a 
sign, we think of the visible manifestation of an invisible 
truth which appeals to the soul. Let us read the verse, 
“This beginning of signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee,’ 
and then it will signify that this act was the first mani- 
festation of the unseen glory hidden in Jesus. Now 
connect these words with the 14th verse of the previous 
chapter, to which they obviously refer, “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory,” 
and then we shall get a glimpse of their deep and wonder- 
derful meaning. The first manifestation of the glory of 
the “ Word made flesh” was a sign given at a marriage 
festival, by that, showing He had come to hallow joy—to 
sanctify social relationships—to elevate. the gladness and 
friendship of life into things sacred and divine. 

The two things which Christ thus brought together in 
His first miracle—the glory of the “ Word made flesh and 
the hallowing of social joy—are just the two which 
throngh nearly all the Christian centuries men have associ- 
ated with this period of the year. Christmas day re- 
minds us that the “ Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” and Christmas day is the time of social gatherings. It 
is true that a certain class of well-meaning men denounce 
that association as a remnant of Popery. They tellus that 
no man can prove on what day Christ was born, and they 
ask whether it is a right way of celebrating that mighty 
fact for people to meet in sociality and joy. It is not of 
the slightest importance to ascertain the day on which 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem. We know as a fact that 
He was born, and it is a great and good thing to have one 
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day that may cherish that fact in the world’s memory ; and 
I must believe that there is a deeper meaning than seems 
generally to have been perceived in the association 
betweeen that remembrance and the glad gathering of 
families and friends, when Christ in this first miracle con- 
nected His advent with social joy. That beginning of 
signs tells us that one of the results of the Incarnation was 
to be the purifying of gladness and the deepening of 
human friendship and love. The “ Word was made flesh ” 
that men, united in Him, might lose the selfishness and 
suspicion which keeps them asunder. Not only so. “The 
Word made flesh” transformed the water into wine to show 
that the poor intercourse of earthly fellowship may be 
raised into the “new wine” of the heavenly—to show 
that man may be bound to man by spiritual ties which 
death cannot sever. 

Let us then contemplate the glory which the Incarna- 
tion, as manifested in this beginning of signs, sheds on 
man’s life. We shall learn from it, not only how Christ 
came to hallow life’s relationships and joys, but also a 
lesson of even deeper and more practical significance for 
every period of the year and every day of life; we shall 
see how His Incarnation teaches us that common work 
may become consecrated, that our earthly powers can 
only act rightly when strengthened by heavenly aids, and 
that thus our earthly labour may become a training for the 
heavenly world. 

We begin by inquiring into the great truth manifested 
in this beginning of signs, and we can only discover this 
by regarding the narrative as a whole. If we fix our 
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attention only on certain parts of it, we shall miss the 
meaning of the whole, for it is, in all its beauty, one reve- 
lation of Christ. The presence of Jesus at a marriage feast 
is as much a part of the sign which manifested His glory 
as the turning of the water into wine: and each part of the 
narrative explains the other parts, until in the whole we 
have the manifestation of a great truth. There are two 
points in the history which form its chief aspect, two 
things which cannot be separated, but which, in their com- 
bination, give us the true meaning of the sign. 

The first is Christ’s sympathy with the relationships and 


| gladness of man’s life. That is obviously a leading feature 


of the miracle, for to lose sight of that, is to lose all its 
meaning. And that was a new thing in the world—the 
sign of the new spirit that was to pervade mankind. There 
is a strong tendency in human nature to associate lofty 
morality of soul with rigorous sternness of life. That 
which is common and human seems to be too earthy to be 
spiritual. Men fancy that He, whose thoughts commune 
often with the Eternal, and whose spirit rises into fellow- 
ship with God, must dwell in a state of silent separation. 
They expect the pilgrim of the Invisible—the soul gazing 
on the glory of the world to come—to be a stern and 
cheerless man. If He come now and then into the stir and 
tumult of life to denounce some evil, they regard him as 
a being of almost supernatural devotion. The reverse of 
this—the manifestation of a lofty aim in common life—the 
bringing down of the spirit of heaven into the life of earth 
—the exhibition of high devotion in the scenes of gladness, 
and among the relationships of society—is always a novel 
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and unexpected thing, and men at first doubt its reality. 
But that was still more startling in the days of Christ. 
The world knew that the old prophets had lived alone. 
They had come from the stillness of unfrequented hills— 
from the awful desolations of unknown deserts into royal 
courts and peopled cities, to pour forth on the careless 
crowds the burning words of the living God; they had 
often been friendless and homeless; they seemed always 
sad and almost always stern, and the people were awe- 
stricken at what to them appeared an awful holiness. This 
feature of the old prophets too, had just been brought 
clearly to remembrance by John the Baptist. He had 
come among men, sad and stern from his desert home— 
mingling with no social gatherings—confessing no social 
relationships—partaking in no social joys—but piercing, 
as with an eye of fire, all saintly hypocrisies, denouncing 
in brave words the national sins, and proclaiming the 
terrors of the “wrath to come.” They expected Christ to 
be more rigorous than John, Would He not move alto- 
gether above men, dwelling apart in silent distance from 
human love and fellowship? But here, in His first sign, 
- He mingles with the gladness of a wedding feast, and exerts 
supernatural power to supply a festive need. He inspired 
gladness by creating wine which the Psalmist said, God 
hath “sent to make glad the heart of man.” Here verily 
was a new thing, and the indication of a new spirit. Did 
it not imply that the earthly life was to be glorified by 
the heavenly? That human love was not to be carnalised 
but made Divine? That human relationships do not clash 
with the love to God, but are to become powerful instru- 
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ments for aiding it? And because this sign was given at 
the marriage of one whom men call the common people, 
not at the feast of a noble or a king, it implied also that 
this sanctifying of social love and joy was to enter the 
commonest life, and to consecrate and hallow life altogether. 
In this it was that Christ manifested the glory of the only 
begotten Son of the Father and revealed the grace He 
confers on the existence of man. 

But there is another great feature of this sign. In 
speaking of this miracle, Neander remarks that in its per- 
formance Christ bestowed on common things a higher 


| power,*—transformed water into wine by imparting to it a 


new energy, and endowed one of the commonest supports 
of life with a higher strength in order to awaken human 
gladness. This signifies the elevation by Him of the 
natural into the Divine--of the common into the un- 
common. And here was a new thing in the world. I 
believe that this was its real signification, because it is in 
harmony with Christ’s spirit, and the whole purpose of His 
teaching. To His eye there was nothing common-place— 
nothing so familiar as to be disregarded. In the most 
familiar law of nature He saw the all-present, ever-acting 
God. In the lowest man, whom scribes and doctors passed 
in contempt, He saw a soul in which lay the capacity of an 
endless growth. In the plainest human life—the life of 
hard mechanical toil—he saw the progress of a battle 
between good and evil, the issue of which was commen- 
surate with eternity. And that elevation of the common 
marks the whole spirit of Christianity. It does not destroy 
* Neander’s Life of Christ, section 116. 
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the natural, but glorifies it. It has no specially sacred 
places, because in its light every place is sacred; no sacred 
day, because all days are sacred; no sacred class, because 
every man is meant to be a priest to the Most High. To 
ennoble, to transform, to glorify the old and the familiar, is 
the mission of the Son of God, and in this we see the glory 
of “the Word made flesh,” “full of grace and truth.” 

Let us now combine these two features—Christ’s sym- 
pathy with social life—Christ’s elevation of common 
things,—and what truth do they contain but this, that life 
in all its common relationships and common toils is to be 
a manifestation and service of Christ? This is the teach- 
ing of the beginning of signs. In human friendship we 
are to serve Christ, and in our daily work to glorify Him; 


in a word, life throughout, with its joys and sorrows, its | 


labour and its love, is to be transformed and made Divine. | 


It seems a glorious dream that all the relationships 
and work of life may be pervaded by heavenly powers; 
that the Incarnation teaches us how man’s life may become 
a temple of the Lord, and earth the dawning of heaven! 
But is this anything more than a dream? Can this be 
reached amid the stern facts and secularising influences of 
the world? Can a man be really heavenly in his daily 
tasks and in his human friendships? That is the great 
- practical problem. To see how it can be solved, and what 
it means, I must ask your attention to two principles. 


oa 


(1.) The character of man’s deeds is determined by their | 


inner motive, not by their outward form. This is familiar 
enough to us as a spiritual law. We know that the mite 
of the widow was more than the gold of the scribe—the 
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broken cry of the publican a truer prayer than the loud 
utterance of the Pharisee—that even a cup of cold water 
may indicate a more generous spirit than the choicest gift. 
But we do not always see how, by the principle thus implied, 
things secular may become sacred, and things outwardly 
sacred may, before God and the angels, be abominable sins. 
To illustrate this: the outward form of the very worship 
of God may be a sin anda, snare, if men come to feel that 
attendance at services is a “serving of the Lord,” which 


- compensates oratones for careless desecration of His laws 


| 


| 


in their ordinary lives; for there is nothing hardens a man 
more than habitual outward conformity to religion, while 
in his heart he cares nothing about it. There is no man 
more hopeless than he who is but a conventional observer 
of sacred ordinances, for there are few so hardened against 
Divine influences, Again, preaching may be the most 
lying act of a man’s life; and self-sacrifice may be little 
more than dramatic self-glory. On the other hand, things 
secular may be made sacred, There is nothing sacred in 
business; but ifa man works as in God’s sight, doing and 
being his best, the most common-place labour becomes 
dignified by a heavenly spirit. There is nothing sacred in 
the love of nature, or music, or art; but through these a 
man may see such glorious visions, and be lifted into such 
heavenly places, that they may become to him the channels 
of divine influences. Thus the spirit that animates a man 
may make the common uncommon, the secular holy, the 
human Divine, 

(2.) The other principle is, that this sanctity is attained 
through the power of Christ's love. We know that love is in- 
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dependent of time and place. That which a man loves is 
an ever-present influence in his heart which may uncon- 
sciously constrain and hold him, and become the under- 
lying principle of his actions. This is profoundly true of 
the love of Christ. It so pervades the Christian’s life, that 
in a most literal sense it is “in Christ” he lives. Indeed, 
it is the nature of all love so to possess a human spirit as 
to colour and change its existence, for to love is to go out 
of self and to rest in another. Thence comes its deep and 
sacred mystery. Men have tried in vain to explain it. It 
is more than sympathy, it is greater than passion, it is the 
free and joyous departure from the world of selfish aims 
and purposes, to find a new world in another soul. And 
he who has never known the time when, by contact with 
another spirit, the solitude of life was broken, knows not 
its holy power. Thus with the inspiration of the love of 
Christ when once it smites a human spirit. You know 
how this ever marks the dawn of the regenerate life. Per- 
haps in times of doubt, or sin, or suffering, the deep con- 
viction of the love of Christ has fallen on the heart like a 
touch from the spiritual world. And the discovery of that 
love deepens through every experience of the earthly 
history. In our efforts and failures, in our conflicts and 
fears, it gains new power, till all the secular duties and 
toils of life become changed by it. I do not say that we 
can always be conscious of this love, but I mean that, like 
an atmosphere, it may surround us and act upon us,— 
dignifying labour, ennobling friendship, and purifying the 
whole circle of our powers and activities. 
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{ In conclusion, observe the three results which would 
| flow from the attainment of this. 

Life would become a constant manifestation of Christ. 
You have often heard that the greatest power man can 
exert is the power of a Christ-like life; that is, a “book of 
life” open to all the world. But we do not always feel 
the power of a man’s silent unconscious influence. Were 
the love of Christ the secret spring of our life, constraining 
us to live as unto Him, and thus ever to strive to be and 
do our best, would there not be a quiet outshining in our 
daily life of that Divine constraint which would exert a 
powerful influence on men, by showing how the common 
round of daily work and familiar duties may be sanctified 
by the indwelling love of the Lord ? 

Life would be a constant education for the heavenly. It is 
not necessary for this that we should always be dwelling 
in thought on a future heaven; for a most real training 
may exist, although, in a sense, we forget the future. It 
is in the impulse to train our present powers to the highest 
ends and uses that we see the elevating power of Christ— 
“the Word made flesh.” To cultivate a love for the true, 
the beautiful, the pure, and for whatever raises us above 
ourselves, and gives us a glimpse of the immortal beauty, 
is to enlist our earthly powers in heavenly service, and to 
make our present life a training for the eternal. 

It would give us the assurance of eternal fellowship. Christ 
made the water wine, imparted to it a new and fuller 
energy. Do we not see here a grand symbol of what the 
future may reveal? In most earthly re-unions there is a 
tinge of sadness caused by a remembrance of those that 
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are gone. Sad, indeed, would be the memory of last fare- 
wells, were it not that the Word had been made flesh, and 
had dwelt among us,—had lived our life, died our death, 
and risen to the heavens, giving us thereby the pledge that 
death will translate us into a life more full and free than 
we have here,—a life of which He shall be the Eternal 
Light, and in which our earthly fellowships, purified from 
all weakness, distrust, and selfishness, shall be renewed, 
to be broken by death no more, 


Wi 


THE FELLCWSHIP OF CHRIST’S JOY THE SOURCE OF TRUE 
BLESSEDNESS, 


JOHN xv. 11. 


“These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.” 


Ir is obvious that these words refer to a blessedness Christ 
possessed during the years of His earthly life, and which 
He should possess until its close. No one can honestly 
refer them to His emotions in the eternal life which He 
had with the Father before His manifestation in the flesh, 
or after He had conquered death; for He tells His dis- 
ciples that they had already begun to enter into His joy. 
It was then, while living in the world, that He was glad, 
and that gladness appears wonderfully strange. For our 
idea of Christ upon earth is emphatically that of a man of 
sorrows. There are few manifestations of the inner feel- 
ings that existed far beneath the outward course of His 
history ; for it would seem as though throughout His life 
He restrained the display of His emotions; but whenever 
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they did come forth and break through His sublime calm- 
ness, they indicated a deep, unspeakable sorrow. On one 
occasion only are we told that He rejoiced, while every 
now and then we see in His divine tears, and profound 
pity, and sudden sadness, the signs of a hidden conflict 
that appears to have deepened and darkened, till it rose in 
Gethsemane into one great torrent of woe. And yet Christ 
speaks of His joy! But stranger still is this saying, when 
we look at the circumstances under which He uttered it. 
It was when He foresaw in terrible clearness the hour 
when the mysterious struggle of His whole life should 
culminate in agony,—it was when they had left the upper 
chamber, and were actually entering the garden,—it was 
when the ruffian band, led by Judas, were arranging their 
dark design, and He knew that they were coming, that He 
spoke of a joy existing in His soul at that hour, and which 
should remain in its undisturbed glory amid the gloom of 
death. Hesays more. He tells those men, of whom He 
had predicted persecution and martyrdom, and whom He 
was leaving alone in a world that would smile when it 
meant to wound, and flatter when it intended to betray, 
that the joy He felt should remain in them, and make their 
blessedness complete. And He is saying to us to-day, if 
we are His followers, that that gladness may be ours, and 
shall rise in us till our joy be full. Whatever mystery, 
then, there may be in the thought of a gladness in Christ 
which deepened through all deepening woe, that mystery 
is not utterly incomprehensible, for we may know some- 
thing of it. Whatever grandeur there may be in the 
thought of actually sharing the blessedness of Christ’s 
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earthly life, that grandeur is not infinitely above us; for to 
us, across the gulf of centuries, these words come, “ My joy 
may remain in you, and your joy shall be full.” 

The truth they embody is this,—Te felllowship of 
Christ's joy is the only source of true blessedness. For that 
phrase, “Your joy shall be full,’ seems to imply that all 
other joy is comparatively empty and unreal—that all that 
is real, deep, and permanent, springs from a participation 
in the mysterious gladness that rose mightily amid tke 
darkest hours of the Saviour’s history. There are three 
questions suggested by this truth which will bring out its 
meaning, 

1. What was the blessedness of Christ? As the first step 
in this inquiry we must ascertain how far His blessedness 
is to be understood by man. We begin, therefore, by lay- 
ing down the truth that the blessedness of the infinite God 
is essentially incomprehensible, The thought of God is, 
necessarily, the thought of One to whom blessedness is in- 
finite and eternal—without limit and without change. 
Because He is God we must conceive Him blessed—because 
to Him there is no past and no future, but one eternal 
now, we must conceive that his blessedness can never 
deepen and never decrease, We must think, therefore, 
that calling the countless worlds from primal darkness into 
light and being changed not the boundless joy of the 
Eternal,—that when the myriads of spirits rose into life at 
His voice, and the song of creation first broke on the 
silence of eternity, His bliss deepened not—that in the 
silence of the infinite past when no created being was— 
Father, Son, and Spirit were blessed for ever and for ever. 
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But we can only conceive blessedness as a change from 
the less to the more blessed. ‘We know the light through 
knowing the darkness, so we know joy only by its changes 
—we cannot grasp the thought of it as fixed, unalterable, 
eternal. We must therefore think of God as rejoicing in 
His works, as rejoicing in His worlds, as rising into a 
higher gladness when He had peopied His universe with 
creatures ; and in those two contradictory thoughts, both 
of which we must think, and neither of which we can re- 
concile, lies the sublime mystery of the ever Blessed One. 
We know God is eternal, therefore we cannot think that 
His blesseduess can change. We can only conceive bless- 
edness as increasing, therefore we must think of Him as 
more blessed as the ayes roll on; and because those two 
thoughts can never be reconciled, the blessedness of God 
is for ever incomprehensible. We know only that, through 
all the ages, He is blessed for evermore, while the worlds 
of creatures rise, fall, and pass away; but that eternal 
blessedness of God is a mystery before which all thought 
grows weary, and all wonder dies. But in God revealed in 
Christ the mystery is yet deeper. Whether Jesus, during 
the years of His humanity, did enter into the unchanging 
bliss of the Father we cannot tell. We may ask how, if 
He were one with the Infinite, His joy could ever fail ? 
Why if Divine, and foreseeing all the results of His 
mission, He could ever be overwhelined with sorrow ? 
But to all such questions there is no reply, because the 
questions themselves are beyond our grasp, and in asking 
them we do not clearly know what we mean. Regarding 


Christ therefore purely from the human side of His being, we 
D 
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observe that His blessedness as the God-man must be in 
some measure comprehensible. His humanity was as per- 
fect as His divinity, and therefore the emotions of the 
human Christ we may partly understand. We may parti- 
ally enter into His sufferings, and may to some extent 
have fellowship with His joy. The great difficulty which 
prevents many from believing that we can in our measure 
understand the emotions of the Saviour is their fear lest 
in regarding His real humanity they should lose sight of 
His divinity. But it is only by believing most firmly in 
Christ’s humanity that we can understand His divinity at 
all. We feel so powerfully the attraction of the Divine 
side of Christ’s nature that we are prone, by dwelling on 
it exclusively, to forget His perfect humanity. We stand 
in reverential awe before the great mystery of the God- 
man, but in our reverence for Him in whom eternal purity 
shone forth for once in the dark paths of the world we 
absorb the human in the Divine. In our moments of 
penitential sorrow, when sin seems infinite, and our hopes 
fail, and conscience cries out for a holy and perfect sacri- 
fice, then in our awful joy before the Divine atonement 
we lose sight of the humanity of Jesus in the sinless 
Saviour. We know that He who came to deliver man 
from the curse of sin, and by conquering death in our 
nature to open for us the barred portals of immortal hope, 
must conquer by no earthly might; but in fastening our 
trust on the victorious Son, we forget the weakness and 
the woe through which the Man was made perfect for the 
victory. Thus the idea of the Son of God in prayer is 
veiled in mystery. When we think of His lonely devotions 
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we seem to enter a region which is too ethereal to be 
breathed by man. But if, on the contrary, we approach 
Christ from His human side also and accept, in all its sig- 
nificance, His share in human want and woe, then amid 
the mystery that veils the devotions of the sinless One I 
find, in the simplest record of the fact that He prayed, a 
revelation of the pitying ear of the Father. Thus the 
thought of the Son of God being tempted seems mys- 
terious; but if because He was Divine we regard His 
temptations as something different from our own, and in- 
comprehensible, I learn nothing of God there, If He were 
tempted just as we are, and overcame by a strength we 
may all have, then 1 see how closely God comes to our 
life, and how He feels for tempted men. The thought of 
the Son of God in tears over the death of Lazarus seems in- 
explicable. We ask why did He weep when He could 
have kept him from dying, and was about to raise him 
from the dead? If his tears as Divine were different from 
ours I do not see God incarnate there; but when I know 
that He wept for death as we weep for it, and look at those 
tears as falling for the sadness of a dying world, then I see 
how God pities broken-hearted men. The thought of the 
Son of God in sorrow is a mighty mystery; but if we re- 
gard His sufferings as altogether incomprehensible, what 
do they teach of God? But when I know that He sorrowed 
for man’s sin as we in our measure may grieve for it, and 
that He knew all the weakness of human agony just as we 
know it, then I behold a glorious revelation of the Father’s 
heart. In a word, it is only by believing in Christ as per- 
fectly human that we can approach to the knowledge of 
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God. Thus it follows that the Divine blessedness of Christ 
is a joy which we may in a measure understand. 

We come now to trace the elements of that joy, and see 
how it rose through all His sorrow. He tells us it came 
by keeping His Father's commandments and abiding in 
His love. We have the two elements combined to form 
it—the giving up of Himself to work the will of God, and 
the consciousness that the Infinite Love was resting on 
Him through it all. Here again we finda mystery. The 
joy which rose in Him from doing that will was far deeper 
than any we can know; the sense of God’s love which He 
had was far grander than the narrow range of our hearts 
can contain; yet it was a human joy, and in a measure we 
may really understand it. 

The giving up of all His life to be the instrument of ful- 
filling the will of His Father formed the first element of 
His blessedness. In that surrender his joy arose. It was 
the feeling that all personal aims were lost in the great 
work of becoming the organ through which God’s purpose 
should fulfil itself; the feeling that for Himself He did not 
live for one single moment, that He existed as human to 
reveal the full glory of eternal love, and that every tear and 
toil and sorrow—-every step in His path—every scorn and 
mockery He received from men—were all helping to work 
out the manifestation of God’s love to the world, by which 
humanity should be redeemed from its fall, and restored to 
its throne in the heavenly places. It was that which 
formed Christ’s joy—the consciousness that all His suffer- 
ings were bringing out into the view of the universe God’s 
eternal plan. It was from the vision of that plan unfold- 
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ing and deepening and ripening to its perfection, as His 
great sorrow darkened, and from the knowledge ever pre- 
sent to him that in the awful path of lonely, thankless toil 
which He trod, He was vanquishing sin and death—the 
foes of God and man—that Christ’s joy arose; and com- 
bined with these there was the consciousness of abiding in 
His Father’s love. There was the strength that enabled 
Him to endure, making Him strong with the blessed sym- 
pathy of God. Men might desert Him, but that never left 
Him ; the weakness of His human nature might tremble, 
but His eye pierced beyond the present sorrow, and saw the 
clear full light of God’s love shining down upon Him, and 
that was a mighty joy. May we not understand from this 
Christ's frequent hours of prayer. I know the fact is 
mysterious, it will be utterly incomprehensible until we 
view Him as perfectly human, sharing in all man’s weak- 
ness and need; then only can we understand how the sight 
of human evil—the sense of His brotherhood to a degraded 
race—the constant contact with sinful men, would seem at 
times almost to sever Him from the love of the Father, 
and we can then understand how, when the people had 
gone, He should go alone into the mountain, and looking up 
through the silent night to heaven, feel the deepening cer- 
tainty that the eternal smile was still shining on His 
labour, and filling Him with the strength of Divine joy to 
meet the doubt and scorn and desertion of men. 

And now, perhaps, combining these two elements of 
Christ’s joy, we may understand how it was that He spoke 
of it immediately after His spirit was troubled, for 
it was then that blessedness seemed to flash forth anew 
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after His great sorrow. For His blessedness and 
suffering rose from one source —the doing of His 
Father’s will. The consciousness of the complete self- 
surrender to that will gave Him gladness, and yet that 
surrender produced His sorrow. By the obedience which 
led Him into all the depths of sorrow immeasurable—by 
that bearing of human sin which gave rise to the crowning 
agony—by the perception of the load of the world’s evil 
which seemed to tear Him from God, came the sense of 
self-surrender, and of the infinite love brightening through 
the darkness; and it was from that that His joy arose. 
Ts it strange that His sadness and joy should thus spring 
from one source, and thus follow each other? Do we not 
know that they are not totally separated in our own lives? 
All our feelings merge into each other. The life of the 
highest spiritual joy trembles on the borders of the deepest 
sorrow. We pass from one to the other. “In the heart 
of our bliss our souls may clasp a secret sorrow.” Thus 
we may in a measure comprehend that mysterious joy 
which filled the Saviour’s soul when the doing of God’s 
will was at once the source of His joy and His sorrow, 
while the consciousness of His Father’s love grew stronger 
through it all. 

(2.) But can that joy be communicated? We find the answer 
in the preceding verse. Christ there says to the disciples, 
“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love, even as I have kept my Father's commandments and 
abide in His love;” and then, “These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.” That is, they, like their 
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Master, were to surrender life to be the organ of God’s 
will, and then the consciousness of His love would dawn. 

The illustration of this point need not detain us long. 
It is emphatically an experimental truth, and we find its 
analogies in the experience of daily life. In a sense, joy 
and sorrow are incommunicable. “The heart knoweth his 
own bitterness, and the s‘ranger intermeddleth not with 
his joy.” But they ave communicable just as we are one in 
sympathy and purpose with a friend. I know nothing of the 
joy of a stranger; I do know the joy of a man with whom 
I am bound by the deep sympathies of love. So here, to 
enter into Christ’s joy we must become Christ-like. Ours 
must be that utter surrender of self in doing and bearing 
God's will, and then will the sense of infinite love dawn on 
us, and we shall know something of the lofty gladness 
which filled the Saviour’s heart while He was moving to 
the garden and the cross. Only experience can enable you 
to understand it. The hour when that experience is first 
known is one never to be forgotten. Amid restless anxieties 
and deep thought, or it may be great sorrow, a man first 
gives up his soul, his life, his all to God, and amid his 
suffering there flashes the conviction “God loves me,” and 
there steals over that heart a blessedness which is not of 
earth, but which is a foretaste of the very blessedness of 
heaven, and forms an entrance now into the joy of the 
Lord. 

This brings us to the last point,—The fellowship of 
Christ’s blessedness the only source of perfect joy. Perfect 
joy has two conditions which all men practically recognise. 
In its source it must be self-surrender to the highest love ; 
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and in its action it must be independent of outward 
changes. 
Of the first condition all men have glimpses: practically, 
they all endeavour to fulfil it. Forfall inward discord 
beace joy, and that discord only ceases when a man 
loses the thought of self in devotion to something which 
he regards as greater. Even in the men whose lives are 
most emphatically lives of self-seeking you may discern 
the proois of this. Look at the man who avers that his 
measure of life is worldly success. Why does he ever toil 
for wealth, and is never satisfied, always finding, as he 
reaches the standards he had once fixed, that he must try 
to win still more? Is it not because cn the pursuit he is 
trying to lose the sense of himself? The professed pleasure 
seeker plunges into every excitement that will drown 
reflection. The ambitious man loses the thought of himself 
in the intense yearning for future achievement, for the 
sake of which he subjugates all his faculties, and resists 
influences that would sway him from his purpose. In fine, 
man pants for the Infinite—for a boundless something to 
which he may yield his heart, and be conscious of himself 
«no more.~We may go still further. This explains many 
strange facts in life. The idea of final absorption into the 
Deity—believed in by myriads—finds its interpretation 
here. The belief in the eternal sleep of death, undisturbed 
by the action of conscience, arises hence. The sense of 
the awful restless power of conscience has driven men 
to suicide, under the conviction that 7 will slumber in 
the deep sleep of the grave. But fellowship with the 
blessed joy of Christ furnishes the only anodyne to the 
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unresting sense of self; there only can be found peace and 
joy, satisiying and real. 

And all men feel the second condition—That Peal joy 
must be independent of outward changes. The longing to 
attain a state of life superior to the accidents of time and 
change shows this. The wisest nen have spoken of follow- 
ing the right in the face of all consequences as the source 
of the highest and purest joy of man. The fellowship of 
Christ’s joy gives this. It is a joy undisturbed by sorrow; 
it may seem to be weakened, but it is in reality strengthened 
by suffering. So those men found it to whom Christ said 
that their joy should be full. They never fully understood 
what He meant until they suffered. Peter came to feel it, 
—not when looking into the silent depths of the Sea of 
Galilee in the calm evening, and remembering Him who 
once walked there—but when made a “partaker of the 
sufferings of Christ.” It was not when rising to some 
lofty region of thought, wherein his “fiery pulse beat fast” 
with the contemplation of the Everlasting, that Paul felt 
this deep blessedness, but when cast down, forsaken, always 
bearing about in the body the sufferings of Christ, and, 
while glorying in infirmity, that he knew “the peace which 
passeth understanding.” So with the followers of the 
Saviour now. Changes, disappointments, battles, sufferings, 
only deepen the joy which springs from the utter surrender 
of self, and which finds its expression in the ery, “Thy will, 
O Father, be done.” And even death itself, which damps 
out the joy of all other men, consummates the blessedness 


of those who, through fellowship of life, are partakers of | 


the joy of Christ. 


Vie 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF CHRIST'S SUFFERINGS THE SOURCE OF 
TRUE GREATNESS. 


MatTTHEW xx, 23, 


“Ve shall indeed drink of my cup.” 


MATTHEW XXxVI. 89. 


“*O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 


THE first of these passages forms Christ’s reply to the re- 
quest that James and John might occupy the highest rank 
in His approaching kingdom. There is no more striking 
proof that they had not then comprehended the true char- 
acter of Christ’s kinghood, and the real foundation of His 
kingdom, than the fact that such a request was made, 
Under the Jewish belief in the restoration of the throne 
of David, they daily expected the coronation of Jesus as 
the king of the Jews, and could not, as yet, understand 
that their king was to be crowned in sorrow, and the reign 
of God to commence from the weakness and agony of His 
death ; and it is both sad and consoling for us to perceive 
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how this belief gradually faded away; to watch them, as 
they followed Christ in a path that deepened in gloom, 
until, before the suffering of the garden and the cross, the 
last hope of His temporal reign vanished in mysterious 
sadness, and they learned there the divine meaning of the 
words with which He had checked their ambition after 
external grandeur,—“ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup.” 

But whatever may have been the thoughts from which 
this request arose, it manifestly displays the idea that 
their greatness, as followers of Christ, depended on the rank 
which they should occupy in His kingdom; and, when 
regarded under this aspect, the words before us present a 
striking lesson. The disciples conceived that spiritual 
greatness arose from outward circumstances,—from their 
position on the right and left hand of Jesus in the day of 
His power. In reply, Christ bestowed upon them the 
fellowship of His sufferings, and thus taught them the 
sublime truth, that real greatness rose from their com- 
munion with His sorrows. We thus infer from this fact 
that true greatness arises from fellowship with the sufferings 
of Christ. 

I have brought together both the passages that form our 
text because the one explains the other. They are in 
reality profoundly connected. The cup which the disciples 
were to drink was, in a measure, the cup of mysterious 
sorrow which overwhelmed the Christ. It has been said 
that this share in His sufferings refers to the persecution 
which they were to endure as His followers. It is doubt- 
less true that in one sense this was so, but persecution in 
itself does not constitute that fellowship in the deepest 
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sense; for, as I shall try to show, outward suffering was 
not the grand element in Christ’s sorrow. The striking 
resemblance between the words, “ Ye shall drink of my 
cup,” and “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” 
suggests that these disciples were actually to enter into and 
sympathise with the dark, mysterious woe of the garden. 
And there is more than a mere resemblance; for that 
agony in Gethsemane was the consummation of the hidden 
sorrow of the Saviour’s life. Every one who reflects on 
Christ’s history will perceive, amid all the personal calm- 
ness that marked His course, occasional outbursts of hid- 
den, sorrowful struggles, that seem to indicate a conflict 
constantly proceeding within Him which only now ana 
then came forth in signs visible to men; and that concealed 
conflict reached its climax in Gethsemane. May we not, 
therefore, inler that all those previous indications of grief 
rose from one source, until at that last moment they came 
forth in a deep cry of distress that partly revealed the 
darkness of the struggle. So we may regard this scene as 
representative of all the sufferings ot Jesus before His 
death. To share in Christ’s sufferings is to sympathise in 
a measure with that mysterious, overwhelming woe,—to 
enter, in some degree, into the meaning of that cup from 
which the Saviour shrank. 

1. What was the source of Ohrist’s overwhelming sorrow ? 
In considering this question, there are two points to be 
marked at the outset. On the one hand, we must never 
forget that the suffering of Christ is a mystery too profound 
for us ever fully to understand. The very fact that the 
Divine One could suffer is, in itself, beyond our compre- 
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hension. The fact that Christ’s sufferings were vicarious, 
invests them with still deeper darkness. That in Christ 
the divine was manifested in a human form, and was thus 
connected with the human, is the source of the profoundest 
mystery in His sufferings. We know that in man the 
soul and body mysteriously affect each other; that the 
agony of the spirit will, by some inexplicable method, 
shatter the material frame; but what effect the manifesta- 
tion of divinity had on a frail human body we can never 
understand. Thus it must not be forgotten that the suffer- 
ings of Christ as the Divine Man are veiled in impenetrable 
darkness, and form a subject which must be approached 
with deepest awe. The man who boldly speculates on 
this has lost all reverence, while he who stands before it 
in reverential love will be able partly to comprehend its 
mystery. The second point is, that while the sufferings of (2 ) 
Christ are awfully mysterious, we may obtain some dim 
insight into their character and source by considering that, 
though divine, Christ was also perfectly human,—subject 
to all the sinless laws of our nature. We are spirits in 
human forms; we know how the spiritual can suffer im 
the material, and have thus one requisite for forming a 
feeble conception of the source of the Saviour’s sufferings. __/ 
Taking that scene in the garden as the intensification of 
the whole suffering of Christ’s life, and remembering that 
we have but a faint light on its mystery, we observe, (1,) 
That His sufferings were not purely nor even principally fe. 
physical. It is true that He endured physical anguish to” 
a degree inconceivable by us; for if it be true that the 
more sensitive the spirit the more it weakens the bodily 
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frame—that intense and protracted thought diminishes its 
vigour—that mental labours waste its energy and render it 
susceptible of the keenest suffering, then we may well 
suppose that Christ in the agony of the garden and the 
cross endured physical suffering to an inconceivable de- 
gree. But apart from the frequent occasions on which He 
showed that His Spirit was troubled, we may perhaps per- 
ceive that bodily suffering was not the chief source of His 
sorrow, from one fact, viz., that physical suffering is endur- 
able, and by itself would not have overwhelmed Him. 
Man can bear bodily anguish to almost any degree. 
Granting the consciousness of rectitude, you can devise no 

| pain which cannot be borne by some men. The sense of 
rectitude and truth can make a human spirit calm amid 
the fiercest surgings of bodily suffering. Men have stood 
firm for the truth they believed while every demon of 
malevolence was in activity to make them recant. From 
the conviction that they were enduring for the truth’s 
sake, men in all ages have defied corporeal torture, sung 
songs of victory amid the fiercest fires, and maintained a 
spiritual triumph while their bodily frames were sinking 
in agony. And had not Christ the consciousness of the 
most perfect rectitude? No unrighteous thought had ever 
shadowed His purity; no rebellious passion had ever | 
risen in His life. Amid all His sufferings He had the 
sense of infallible righteousness in Himself. Therefore we 
cannot conceive that, while men have stood firm in the 
keenest torture, feeling they were martyrs for the truth, 
Jesus would have sunk under the prospect of physical 
suffering when He knew that He was holy, harmless, and 
undefiled. 
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(2.) Nor could His sufferings have risen merely through 
His foreknowledge of Death. I speak of death now, simply 
as a change of state, and not in relation to its moral sig- 
nificance; and looking at it thus, ‘we cannot conceive 
that the overwhelming sorrow of Jesus arose from the 
prospect of His approaching dissolution. For the suffering 
of men through fear of death may be ascribed to two 
causes,—either the sense of sin, or a doubt regarding the 
nature of the future life. We can well conceive how a 
man who has a half dread lest death may be the extinc- 
tion of being, or who knows not whether futurity will 
bring him blessedness or woe, should be overcome with a 
strange horror of dying. To such a man the uncertainty is 
terrible, as he feels death may be but the escape from ills 
that are bearable into ills that may be infinite. But we 
cannot suppose that anything like doubt, or a fear of the 
change of death, for one moment overshadowed Jesus 
Christ. For, take one illustration out of many, and 
compare the language of Christ with that of the apostle 
Paul in prospect of dying, and we shall perceive that 
dread of the mere change of death could not have affected 
Jesus. Paul on the very threshold of martyrdom wrote, 


~ 


t 


, weed 
“T am ready to be offered.” He was calm, fearless, 


anxious to be gone; ready, when the signal was given, to 
loose the moorings of his bark and launch out into the 
ocean of futurity. Christ appeared overcome—His Spirit 
seemed almost to tremble. He cried, “If it be possible let 
this cup pass from me. Paul knew that glorious results 
would flow from his death; and Christ knew that joy 
illimitable would follow His last agony. Paul by strong 
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faith had confidence in the future; Christ knew all 
futurity ; “the invisible was ever open to His eye; the 
music of eternity was ever floating round His life.” 

(3.) Nor were His sufferings endured as an equivalent for a 
certain amount of sin. I know this is awfully mysterious 
ground to tread, and that it is a matter on which opinions 
indefinitely vary. I am not about to enter into the neces- 
sity of the atonement, but merely to glance at an interpre- 
tation which has been given of Christ’s overwhelming sor- 
— rows. It has been said that they were sent as an actual 
| punishment for man’s sin—that He endured what man 

would have endured eternally—that because He suffered in 

extent of agony the unbearable fire of the lost, He bore the 
penalty of sin. Now, quite apart from all the results flow- 
ing from such a doctrine, I can only say that it does not 
explain the great sorrow of Christ. He did endure the 
result of evil, for all suffering is the inheritance of sin. 
Entering into the sphere of human life He became subject 
to its laws, and sorrow, as the inevitable result of human 
sin, fell upon Him. So far and in this sense He endured 
the punishment of sin; but that He suffered the spiritual 
punishment of evil seems to me impossible. For the grand 
element in spiritual punishment is remorse—did Christ 
\_feel that? Does moral suffering overcome a man who is 
not consciously guilty? Place a just man in spiritual 

suffering, and profound as it may be, he will derive a 

moral power from the consciousness of rectitude that will 

enable him to stand. Place a consciously guilty man in the 
same circumstances, and the accusations of conscience will 
crush him into despair. But in that case, does not conscience: 
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become the unbearable burden? To say, therefore, that 
Christ’s suffering was an equivalent for a certain amount 
of sin does not explain its nature. I grant at once that, 
speculate as we may, and define as we choose, there is a mys- 
tery in the atonement which, on this side of the grave, we 
cannot understand. We can see how Christ maintained 
the inviolable sanctity of law by voluntarily bearing the 
woes man’s evil had brought down. We can see how He 
reveals a love whose height and depth are simply immea- 
sureable, but a// that the atonement means we cannot see, 
while, thank God! the power of that death to remove sin 
and its terrors may be realised without being able to com- 
prehend the full meaning of that which “the angels desire 
to look into.” But that God made Christ suffer actual 
spiritual punishment for others is to my mind an incredible 
doctrine, and, I repeat, does not explain Christ’s sorrow ; 
for, if guilty, He is no Saviour—if innocent and righteous, 
no suffering as punishment would have so overwhelmed 
his soul. 

If, then, it was not physical suffering, or the prospect of 
death, or the endurance of spiritual punishment which 
ereated the Saviour’s sorrow, the question returns, what 
was its source? May we not refer it to Christ’s »rofound 
sympathy with humanity and intense perception of man’s 
‘sin. Let me here remind you of the points with which 

“we started. E-am-far from implying that this is a full 
explanation of the Saviour’s agony at that awful hour, for, 
as I have already said, it contains unfathomable depths of 
meaning ; at the same time, sympathy with man and per- 


ception of his guilt were grand elements in it, and seem to 
E 
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me to form the chief ground on which we can have fellow- 
ship with His sufferings ; and this idea does to some extent 
explain its overwhelming character, for it was an anguish 
of soul. That we may perceive the mighty force of this 
sympathy, let me call your attention to one or two con- 
siderations. 

We know that the sympathy which a human spirit has 
with man is in proportion to the magnitude of that spirit’s 
powers, and the depth of its emotional nature. It is im- 
possible for a human soul to sympathise with a// humanity, 
but the men of greatest genius and profoundest feeling 
have the strongest sympathy with the race. Men of 
feebler and narrower natures care but little for those be- 
yond the circle of their own friends, while the heart of the 
patriot beats in sympathy with the sorrows of a nation 
and measures the wrongs of an age. Christ’s sympathy as 
the Divine Son of Man was wide as the world. On all 
who lived then, on the men of the past, on the generations 
of the future, He looked. For all He felt. The pity of 
the Infinite One throbbed in His heart. To His ear the 
great cry of the world was audible, and to His eye all the 
woes of humanity were clear, 

Rise a step higher, and consider that Jesus saw the deep 
connection between suffering and sin—saw men being 
driven like slaves in the chains that connect the sin with 
the suffering, and at the same time blinded by their own 
evil. He saw in sorrow more than sorrow. Every tear of 
the weeping world, every death that broke the fair com- 
panionships of earth, touched His sympathy, not simply 
by their agony, but because they were the fruits of sin. 


rt 
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Here we find the meaning of sighing and sadness with 
which He looked on suffering, for, while He denounced the 
narrow notion that each man’s suffering sprang from his 
own sin, yet suffering and death were to Him the signs of 
man’s universal wandering from God. 

Rise one step higher—a mighty step, yet one the ex- 
tent of which we may faintly apprehend. Christ knew the 
power of sin just because He was free from it. He 
entered into the very awfulness of transgression because of 
His perfect sympathy with man. Does this seem per- 
plexing ? Do we not know that the purest and most com- 
passionate men ever have the keenest perception of the 
sins of their brethren, and feel them like a burden on their 
own hearts? Must not Christ, the Perfect One, have felt 
the barden of the world’s sin as it pressed against His 
soul, most profoundly, because He was sinless 2/7 Does the — 
coincidence of this boundless love for man, and yet 
Divine perception of his sin, seem strange? But must not 
Christ have felt koth, and would not the one deepen the 
other? The stronger His love for man the more pro- 
foundiy He saw into the nature and meaning of the dark 
shadow resting on his ruined nature. And suffering, by 
awakening His pity, would bring the sin nearer to His 
spirit while it shrank from its polluting touch. Try and 
imagine, then, the emotions of the Saviour as His eye 
rested on the crowds of men, and as He thought of all who 
were to be. As He saw the dying world rushing on to its 
ruin, His Infinite pity was moved. Imagine the evil of / 
the world being felt by Him as a mighty burden, and that 
feeling gathering and deepening until over His frail 
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humanity it rolled like a flood,—the sense of the world’s 
sin cleaving to Him, the sense of the world’s woe rousing 
Him to compassion till its mighty mass seemed to be 
tearing Him from God, and the awful cry came at last, 
“Why hast Thou forsaken me?” Add to this the 
mystery of His Divinity—the Divine capacity of sorrow 
within the human form,—and who can tell what suffering 
His soul knew? Who can tell the horror of darkness and 
the shuddering agony of pity that thrilled Him as the cry 
L. burst forth, “O my Father, let this cup pass from me ?” 

And here the question meets us, How can we enter 
into fellowship with such sorrow? How can we have 
such a sense of sin and such a sympathy with man as 
will enable us even faintly to realise the sorrow of the Son 
of God? Oh, it is here if anywhere we feel the infinite 
distance between Him and ourselves. In the presence of 
such stupendous woe we realise that He is our Great 
High Priest because He alone could.feel the enormity of 
sin, and by bringing the sympathy and love of the Eternal 
God close to the erring heart of man, inspire him with 
new hope and new life. How can we dare to hope for 
power to feel with Him? We can only do so at His cross. 
There we learn to know sin in all its horror. Sin that 
would not recognise the Divine One when He came to 
save, but crucified the very Son of God! And there, 
through the crucified Lord, we learn to feel for man. In 
the light of the cross all men are seen as men for whom 
Christ died. Outward distinctions vanish. Under that 
inspiration we must feel for those for whom He suffered. 
He who cannot stand side by side with the fallen and say 
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“thou art my brother, for Christ agonised for thee,”’—he 
who has no sorrow for man in his deep, strange wander- 
ings from God, has not even begun to know what fellowship 
with Christ’s sufferings means. This grand lesson the 
disciples learned. Under the mighty inspiration of the 
cross, into all lands they went, to spread its power in the 
world, and by sympathy and suffering and death laid the 
foundations of the immortal brotherhood of the Christian 
Church. 

Finally, this fellowship is the source of the truest greatness. 
There is the greatness of this world—of power—rank—in- 
tellectual genius ; and there is the spiritual greatness of a 
life of goodness and loving self-sacrifice. The one stirs 
the admiration of the crowd, the other wins the deepest 
love and trust of men. The one is crowned by the world 
the other is the only greatness which is not uncrowned by 
death. He who has the Christ-like sympathy with men,— 
who, feeling the awful curse of sin, goes out in the strength 
of God’s love to win back the crushed slaves of evil to 
their Father, humble, unintellectual, sorrowful though he 
may be, he is one of God’s own kings, and shall sit on the 
right hand of Christ in the eternal kingdom. 


Vil. 
THE SECRET OF THE SAVIOUR’S EARNESTNESS, 


LUKE xii. 50, 


“But I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished ! ” 


THESE words are closely connected with the declaration 
contained in the preceding verse, “‘I am come to send fire 
on the earth; and what will I, if it be already kindled?” 
The one verse rises out of the other. The one expresses 
Christ’s view of His past, and the other of His future 
career. In order, therefore, to understand the depth of 
the emotion which made Him feel straitened till His 
course was finished, we begin by regarding the two verses 
side by side. By the image of fire, Christ seems to refer 
to the power of His gospel to purify man’s life by consum- 
ing its evil, and in purifying to convulse and revolutionise 
society. “Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on 
earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division: for from 
henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, three 
against two, and two against three.” 

He knew that His truth must first come into a corrupt 
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world, like a consuming flame, to create division and agi- 
tation amongst men, that by destroying the corruption, a 
purer life might begin. To kindle that holy flame He 
had come, and already, at the commencement of His 
ministry, He saw that it was lighted. His far-seeing eye 
read in the present result of His mission the commence- 
ment of that purifying power which should burn with 
inextinguishable energy. In those twelve men whom He 
had chosen, He saw already the germ of a spiritual might 
that should transform the world. In the influence which 
His words and presence had even then exerted in Judea, 
He saw the beginning of the new force of Christianity 
which should overturn the corruption of the land, awake 
its people from their slumber, and break forth in majesty 
through the ages. Far down the future, amid the re- 
volutions and convulsions, the strifes and divisions, the 
separations of fathers from sons, and sons from fathers, 
which must attend the first preaching of the gospel, He 
saw the Christian life shaping itself into the glorious 
kingdom of peace and love and joy—the kingdom of God 
among men. Thus, to His prophetic eye that mission was 
so far fulfilled; and then He turned to the future of His 
work, “What will I more? I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 4 
plished !” i 

The word baptism doubtless refers both to the whole 
course of Christ’s life as a dedication to God, and also to 
the sufferings He must undergo in His last and perfect 
consecration as the Redeemer of men. 

Now combining the twe verses, we see what a glimpse 
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they give us into the deep emotion which glowed in the 
Saviour’s heart. In the midst of His career, surveying the 
past and gazing on the coming toil, an earnestness so 
tremendous filled His soul that He felt it constraining 
Him like an irrepressible fire, until his whole work was 
‘accomplished. Already the fire that should purify the 
earth was secretly glimmering in men’s hearts, but He 
could not rest in what had been done, and with a high and 
sad unrest He looked onward still. In the future lay a 
path shadowed by weariness and crowned with suffering. 
But before that painful prospect, His mighty zeal knew no 
pause, no slackening of its energy, until the last agony had 
been endured. What can give us a deeper insight into 
the overwhelming earnestness of Christ than this, that a 
glance on the work He had already effected only made 
Him pant for the cross which should crown it, saying, “I 
have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I strait- 
ened until it be accomplished ?” 

Let us endeavour to understand this earnestness of 
Christ by inquiring into its sources. We shall try to see 
whence it came, in order that we may also see that the 
words of our text indicate a spirit which ought to form the 
life spirit of every Christian. At first sight it may appear 
as though it were quite impossible for us even to approach 
this wondrous zeal. We admit, in general terms, that we 
are to “follow in His steps,” but before an energy so 
mighty as that which the utterance of our text implies, 
we stand appalled. But yet Christ’s words, addressed to 
the sons of Zebedee, “ With the baptism that I am baptized 
with, ye shall be baptized,” prove that we are called to 
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follow Him even here; and we shall endeavour to see how 
we may in our measure realise the source of that zeal, and 
that only by so doing can we fulfil the Divine “vocation 
wherewith we are called.” 

Let us ask first,“ What was the secret of the Saviour’s 
earnestness ? In attempting to illustrate this let us at 
once observe the limits within which it can be understood. 
It is obvious that, from the Divine nature of Christ, no 
man can fully comprehend it. It is dangerous to take 
even one step on this ground without reverently acknow- 
ledging its mystery. We must ever remember that, in 
Christ, Divine emotion throbbed within the limits of a 
human body and a human life, and the earnestness thence 
arising passes all understanding. We must remember that 
He clearly saw from the first the grand results which 
would flow from His mission on earth, and the zeal which 
that mighty prospect inspired we can never explain. 
We must remember, too, that on Him the power of the 
eternal Spirit rested in its fulness, and we cannot compre- 
hend the energy of that omnipotent might. Therefore, 
before the mission of the divinely earnest Christ we stand 
awe-stricken as before an impenetrable mystery. But yet 
his earnestness must be partly intelligible to man. If we 
resolve it entirely into a Divine mystery we lose sym- 
pathy with the Saviour. If we forget that He shared all 
sinless human feelings we place Him at such a distance 
from ourselves that His power over our hearts and 
lives perishes. One of the great purposes of His incar- 
nation was to be the Son of man—a man among men— 
to live in all its glorious reality the perfect human life 
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in order that He might inspire us to follow in His steps, 
and on that ground, therefore, we may comprehend His 
zeal, Taking that ground alone, the question we have to 
answer is this—What was the secret of that ardour in 
the man Christ Jesus by which in view of His agony He 
felt straitened until His work was done? The words 
before us imply two great convictions intensely present to 
His mind which appear to explain it. 

(1.) His belief in a Divine commission. The phrase, 
“T have a baptism to be baptized with” implies the 
feeling of a Divinely appointed work to which He had 
consecrated His life. And these words afford us a glimpse 
deep down into the inner spirit of all His history. There 
was ever present with Him the feeling of a Divine 
destiny, and He perpetually braced Himself in sublime 
resolve for its accomplishment. That conviction of a 
Divine vocation gave its tone of grandeur to His char- 
acter. That prepared Him for trial, and strengthened 
Him when trial came. That special act of dedication to 
a Divine mission—commenced amid the calm of Nazareth, 
and renewed amid the darkening years which closed on 
Calvary—was the first element in the earnestness with 
which Jesus rested not in the things done but panted 
ever towards the finish of His work. 

But we seldom realise the intensity of this belief in the 
mind of Jesus. We so regard Him as the unapproach 
able One that we are apt to forget the reality of Hi 
struggle as a man with the suffering, the doubts, the gloo» 
which tended to draw Him aside from His consecrated 
path, and thus we lose sight of the strength rising from 
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the conviction of a Divine vocation to which he perpetu- 
ally renewed His dedication. 

To bring this before us, let us consider how that alone 
was His power ; how all else must have failed Him in His 
desolate career. Great men are often actuated by an im- 
pulse derived from the spirit of their age. Periods of 
change and revolution are times which occur when a secret 
current has been setting towards a change and renovation, 
and the reformer is silently but powerfully aided by the 
concealed tendency of his time. Such men as John the 
Baptist and Luther, to mention no others, were rendered 
mighty by the rising spirit of their age. But in the Perfect 
Life the inspiration of external influence was absent. All 
the spirit of Christ’s age was opposed to Him. It is true 
that He came “in the fulness of time ”"—when the world 
was ripe for the advent of the Son of man as the Regene- 
rator and Saviour—but of this the men of His day were un- 
conscious, and towards Him their attitude was hostile. 
The priests were the champions of an ancient formalism, 
and the fierce opponents of all change. The scribes and 
Pharisees maintained by their great influence the dead 
creeds and traditions of men; and the people’s idea of 
a Messiah was that of one who, by outward pomp and 
power, should restore in carnal dominion the throne of 
David as King of Israel. Such being the case, regarding 
Christ simply as a man, could His idea of redeeming the 
world have been inspired by the spirit of His age? So 
strong was that spirit against Him that, in its stormy out- 
break, His life went down. 

Again, men work under human approbation. This is 
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often an undetected power. It is supremely hard to work 
in desolate solitude,—hard indeed to work for the good of 
men and receive in return persecution and scorn. The 
thundering acclamation of the people is an inspiring, all- 
rousing power. But there was little of this in Christ’s life. 
His popularity soon died away. At one time He was 
followed by many, but when He spake of the cross to be 
borne, the many left Him. Amid the hosannas of the 
people who hoped to crown Him as an earthly King, He 
stopped to weep over doomed Jerusalem! In that solitary, 
unpopular life what could have made Him so earnest but 
the conviction that by every step He was fulfilling a com- 
mission from the Father? 

Again, men find strong help in friendly sympathy. Its 
touch is magical to smooth the furrowed brow of care. It 
is little that men can do for the lonely worker, but they 
can help him by that, and who has not known its might ? 
Christ, as man, was open to it, yet who understood Him ? 
Who, even of His chosen twelve? What heart really re- 
sponded to His? He asked for it once, as He passed into 
the region of storm, and doubt, and agony,—into the cold 
shadow of death,—and it failed Him then! 

Once more. Belief in a destiny has made men of iron, 
steeling them with an adamantine resolve, but it often 
crushes the tenderness of emotion. Not so with Christ, 
though no earthly course ever needed such mighty resolu- 
tion. His destiny was the doing of His Father’s wz/,— 
His commission chosen by His sublimely compassionate 
spirit, was the redemption of humanity. ‘There, around 
Him, were the dying masses, with hearts full of care and 
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sorrow and sin, beating onwards to the grave. That vision 
fired His soul, and thence came the energy that knew no 
pause, no rest, no slackening, but even in front of the 
baptism of fire made Him feel “straitened until it was ac- 
complished !” 

2. His belief in the solemnity of time. This is apparently 
strange, because we will so forget the human Saviour. We 
have a hint of this in the words of the context. The re- 
generating fire was already kindled,—its consuming energy 
could never fail. What would He more? It seems as if 
fora moment He paused, and then came the passionate 
utterance, “ But I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” To Him, 
as to all deep spirits, time was unutterably solemn. “ Work 
while it is called to-day, for the night cometh,” seems to 
have been the leading thought that characterised these 
three wondrous years of His ministry. We see this more 
clearly in the fact that every part of His life had its task. 
At first, the quiet years of preparation—“ His hour not 
yet come.” Then think of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness; then the great day of work; miracle crowding on 
miracle; of the journeyings, the haunting crowds, the 
nights of prayer on the mountains, when worn with His 
unceasing labour. Observe how He avoided collision with 
His enemies, that He might fulfil all, and risk no delay ; 
and, when that was done, with His face steadfastly set, 
“ He passed on to Jerusalem,” there to endure, in sublimely 
silent patience, the crowning baptism of woe. “Straitened 
yntil it be accomplished !” 

We ask, Is it possible for the Christian disciple to attain 
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in any degree to this divine earnestness? Yet there must 
be a reality in the parallel which Christ Himself drew 
when He said, “ With the baptism that I am baptized with 
shall ye be baptized.” Take the two elements at which 
we have glanced in the Saviour’s life, and we shall see 
something of it. We have a divine mission to fulfil, in 
our measure and in our circumstances, as Christ had. We 
have to live in the same spirit, to grapple with the same 
temptations, to manifest the life of holiness among men, 
to work for eternity. And we have our time for fulfilling 
it, appointed and proportioned by God. Now, if these 
convictions possessed our souls, would they not kindle a 
Christ-like earnestness ? 

(1.) They would dispel the delusions of time. We live in 
the past or in the future, while the solemn instant now glides 
like water through our fingers. We dream of the by-gone, 
or listlessly anticipate the coming time, forgetting that every 
part of life has its task; even its seasons of waiting and 
watching are intended to be preparations for toil. Every 
hour coming fromthe still eternity, to return no more, has its 
work in the formation of Christian character. How many 
of us need to realise this? Our religion tends to become 
spasmodic and occasional,—a thing of days and seasons, 
instead of being a divine power, penetrating and raising 
the whole life. How many of us find time to dream, time 
to dissipate, time to fritter away in idle words, and yet no 
time to pray, and the days are gliding away! Our little 
life is rushing on like a torrent, and the hours of trial are 
coming! How many men think, that by certain formal 
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observances, they have performed their “spiritual duties,” 
—that they are not “of the world,” and yet they look with 
horror on the sceptic who judges Christianity by “ pro- 
fessing Christians,” and who cannot reconcile belief in 
divine love, and labour, and conflict, with the weakness of 
pious expediency and occasional consecration. 

(2.) They would overcome the hindrances to submission. We 
stand questioning mysteries, sending our voices into the un- 
known, asking the veiled angels of sorrow why they come, 
in place of taking their crowns of thorn. We stand dallying 
on the verge of sacrifice, afraid to give up that which we 
love, postponing the performance of painful duty toa “more 
convenient season.” Remember Him who neither flinched 
nor failed throughout a life which was one continual sacri- 
fice, and who, amidst it all, felt straitened, until He had 
given up Himself on the cross. Remember that you are 
- called to share His suffering and His joy. Remember that 
this is now thy day, and that that day is going. And if 
anything hinders thy progress, root it up; “if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out; and if thine hand offend thee, 
cut it off;” for it is better to follow Him, maimed and 
halting, than for the sake of transient happiness to be 
shut out from sharing the victory and joy of your 
Lord. 

3. They would break down the impediments of fear. We 
are often afraid to speak, act, and live for God, because of 
the world’s scorn, or because to do so implies self-sacrifice 
and self-denial, although we are redeemed by Him who 
rested not, neither fainted, nor failed. Our mission is to 
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bear the flaming torch of the divine light among the dark 
masses of our fellows, for whom He died. The sufferings 
of earth’s millions cast shame on the selfish fears of men 
who believe themselves to be the followers of Him who 
“endured the cross and despised the shame!” 


VIL 
THE CALL OF MOSES. 


Exopvs 111. 10. 


“Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt.” 


HEBREWS XI. 27. 


‘¢ Moses endured, as seeing Him who is invisible.” 


TuE Bible abounds in histories, and almost all its histories 
are the records of the lives of great men. The reason of 
this well-known fact may be easily found. Truth pre- 
sented in an abstract form seems cold and distant to the 
majority of men; but when it is written in history,—when 
we learn how other men in other ages thought, and felt, 
and toiled,—when we read of their struggles with the 
doubts that perplex us, and perceive that the same difficul- 
ties beset their great work that oppose our lesser work for 
God to-day, our human interest is awakened, we feel that 
they are our brothers, and the truth that God would teach 
comes home with living power to the heart. I propose to 


glance at some of the truths God has written for us in the 
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life and work of Moses,—pre-eminently one of the greatest 
men of all time. Coming from the lowest ranks of life,— 
born a slave under the iron tyranny of an eastern despot,— 
he rose to become the emancipator of his people from that 
bondage, and the founder of a nation that held the light of 
heaven through the darkness of ages; and which, of all 
nations, has had the mightiest influence in advancing the 
true progress of the world. And if we can look at that 
man’s life with loving sympathy, we shall find that it will 
rouse us to a nobler manfulness in doing the Christian 
work which God has given us to do; andas the exhibition 
oi a struggle in the old time between the God of Truth 
and a servant of lies, it may help us to understand the 
conflict between God and evil, truth and error, that is going 
on round us in this nineteenth century. 

And at the outset we must clearly lay down a principle 
on which all the greatest teachings of the Old Testament 
depend, which is, that the Old Testament narratives are a 
revelation of the unchanging order of the government of 
God. Simple as that thought may appear, it is of the 
utmost importance, and is often practically forgotten. Men 
frequently read those old histories as records of certain 
wonderful events in which God departed from the order 
of His government; and then the Old Testament be- 
comes a book of wonders, having no connection with the 
life of to-day. But if we look at it as revealing the man- 
ner in which God acts through all ages, those narratives 
will explain to us facts in life and the world which we 
want to understand now. It is true, of course, that it tells 
of miracles which will not occur again, but those very 
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miracles reveal the laws by which God has ever ruled the 
world, and is ruling it at this hour. Take for example the 
miracles of Moses. They show us that God in the end 
breaks down and utterly destroys all tyrannies; and that is 
how God is acting now. They teach us that God’s great 
laws of natuze are silently working against the power of 
evil; and that is true now. They teach us that the hum- 
blest servant of God is stronger than the most powerful 
servant of a lie, and that every lie will be exposed and 
overthrown ; and that is quite as true a revelation of God’s 
mode of action in this century as it was in the centuries of 
the past. Therefore, I say, that because throughout the 
Old Testament we have a revelation of the eternal order in 
which God governs the world, its narratives do explain the 
facts of modern life, and have by their teaching a close 
connection with ourselves. In this light let us regard the 
life of Moses, and we shall perceive how the manner 
in which God taught him his work in the world reveals 
great truths for our own life. 

The subject before us isthe Call of Moses, He had lived 
for years a shepherd in a lonely desert. His youth had 
long passed, and he was declining into old age. Power he 
had none, for the most powerful of Eastern kings had be- 
come his enemy. His own race were perishing in slavery. 
But to that lonely man there came the idea of delivering 
his people from their bondage. He, the friendless brother 
of a race of slaves, felt that his mission in the world was to 
do battle with the mighty and cultivated Egyptian nation, 
and to summon that proud, stern king to let the oppressed 
go free. He found that for that he was born, and until 
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that sublime thought had become realised, and those perils 
were dared and mastered, his work could not be finished. 
Now the question we want to answer is this. How did 
that feeling of so sublime a vocation dawn upon him ? 
How did he come to know that that was his work, and 
gain the courage that faltered not till the vast difficulties 
of his great task were overthrown? It is obvious that the 
vision of God recorded in our text first made him conscious 
of his great destiny, and thus the question becomes this, 
—How did that vision explain the mission of his life? But 
this involves a previous question. There must have been 
some preparation in thfyman’s life before this vision came. 
We cannot suppose that it would so suddenly have enabled 
him to believe in a calling so overwhelming in its diffi- 
culties, if God had not by the discipline of his former life 
awakened thoughts and feelings in his soul which this 
vision kindled into power. God never reveals to the 
thoughtless a great work like that. The prophets and 
messengers of the old time were constantly prepared by 
long hours of thought and doubt on the evils of the world, 
before they were summoned to action. The Lord Himself 
went for forty days of lonely conflict into the wilderness, 
Paul was sent for three years into the wild regions of 
Arabia, and Moses was trained by more than forty years of 
thought and sorrow, before God showed him his destiny ; 
and # believe that all these years of Moses’ life were a 
needful and gradual education for the wonderful hour 
when the bush burned with the presence of Jehovah and 


| the work of his life became clear. But we have these two 


questions before us—How was the earlier history of Moses 
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an education for the great work of His life? How did 
the vision of God explain that mission? In order to 
answer the first of these questions we must glance at the 
character of the Israelites’ slavery. To comprehend the 
training of the deliverer, we must comprehend the thraldom 
from which he was to emancipate his people; and then, 
seeing what was requisite in the deliverer, we shall see 
how every step in his course was a part of the Divine 
discipline. 

The Bible sheds little light on the manner in which the 
sons of Jacob had become slaves, but by combining all the 
hints it throws out we may partly understand it. This 
Book of Exodus opens by telling us that the family of the 
patriarch had multiplied exceedingly, and another king had 
come to the throne who knew not Joseph. Here we have 
at once a fact that explains the slavery. The descendants 
of Jacob had become mighty in number; they were no 
longer a family, yet they had not become a nation. They 
were regarded as a strange race by the Egyptians. They 
were distinguished from them in customs, in worship, in 
laws. They were far inferior to them in art and science, 
for the monuments of the Pharaohs found now in the 
Eastern desert abundantly prove that those old Egyptians 
had a marvellous knowledge of nature and its laws, And 
this was the most dangerous of all conditions for the 
Israelites. Just because they were distinct in race from 
the Egyptians, and in knowledge inferior to them, the 
temptation would be almost irresistible to a tyrant king 
to reduce them to bondage, that he might at once employ 
them as useful tools for his purposex, and prevent any 
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danger to his throne by their increasing numbers. And 
such a king came, Advised by his counsellors, he resolved 
to employ the helpless Israelites in building treasure cities. 
And this act was doubtless approved by every class of the 
Egyptians. It flattered the pride of the king—it pleased 
the priests, who would be only too thankful to witness the 
humiliation of men who worshipped not their Gods— 
and the people must have felt exalted by the degradation 
of the strange men who had so long dwelt in their land. 
We can easily understand into what a state this people 
would fall. You know the natural effect of ceaseless, un- 
varying mechanical toil. You know how a life, the whole 
course of which is labour, without hope of rising into a 
higher state, tends to degrade and brutalise men, and to de- 
stroy all faith and aspiration. And this must have been 
the case with Israel in Egypt. Among them the old faith 
in God and His covenant must have been dying away, and 
all hopes must have perished. Still more, the iron will of 
their tyrant crushed all that could render even ¢hezr life 
endurable, All that was fairest and holiest in social life 
was blighted, while in their sad eyes the whole circle of 
life narrowed to one misery. To this dark degrading suf- 
fering had come the people, with whom was the eternal 
covenant made to their forefathers, and yet God’s voice 
was silent, and no gleam of hope broke forth. 

Now, we can perceive what would be necessary in the 
training of the man who should free them from their 
bondage. Obviously he must possess the intensest sym- 
pathy with the people; for unless he entered into their 
wrongs and miseries, until they fired him with earnestness, 
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his heart would falter before the giant difficulties that be- 
set his path. He must learn to expect nothing from the 
co-operation of the people themselves, for they were sunk 
below hope and energy; their miseries had exhausted the 
power of action, and worn out the hope of escape; and, 
above all, he must be taught to distrust himself, and to 
believe most firmly in God and His eternal promise ; for, 
apart from such faith, no man’s courage could hold out 
before the prospect of a struggle with the great King of 
the Egyptians. And the brief and simple record of this 
Book gives us three phases of the life of Moses, wonder- 
fully adapted to educate this sympathy and faith. His 
education in the Egyptian court; his attempt to convince 
the people of their brotherhood ; his flight into the wilder- 
ness. 

Nothing could bring out so powerfully in Moses the 
sense of his people’s degradation, as his youth in the palace 
of Pharaoh. Had he lived with his parents in slavery, he 
would have known little of the free life of which the people 
were deprived; but the intense contrast revealed their 

misery. Had he worked with them, his soul must have 
"been stunned and stupified by the great load of suffering ; 
but, by being brought up in ease and splendour, his esti- 
mate of their wretchedness became clear and true. There, 
from the rich luxurious life of that royal palace, he looked 
out on that race of slaves with whom he felt he was allied, 
and with whom was the eternal covenant of the Almighty; 
and strange thoughts must have stirred his heart. He was 
educated in splendour, they were pining in poverty; he 
was learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians, they were 
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kept in degrading ignorance. Life to him was full of 
glory, to them it was one long day of labour, whose only 
rest was in the sleep of the grave. All the fascination of 
the court, all the high worldly promise it held out to him, 
could not charm the true heart of that man from sympathy 
with his people. Why was he placed there, while his 
brothers were perishing? Why did that everlasting wail 
of their sorrow rise up daily to heaven, and bring no de- 
liverance? Was God’s covenant a dream or a reality ? 
Was he not bound to make one effort, to strike one 
blow for their deliverance, and for the cause of their 
God ? 

We find, by the next stage of his history, that when 
these feelings were kindled into action, he tried to teach 
the people that they were brothers, and intended to be 
free; and he failed. That seems to me to be the next 
necessary step in the divine education of the man. He 
had been relying on the co-operation of the people; he 
must learn that that was a vain hope. He had been trust- 
ing too much to his own energy; he must learn to trust 
in nothing but the Eternal God; and these lessons could 
only be taught him through the suffering of despair. We 
find the man, therefore, nobly renouncing the splendid 
prospects of the future, with its promises of greatness and 
glory and power, and going out to those enslaved men, 
fearless of the wrath of the king, and the difficulties of his 
course, to teach them their brotherhood and their divine 
destiny ; and he found that the people misunderstood his 
purpose, that the king became his foe, and, in sad despair, 
he was compelled to fly to the wilderness. Oh, if any- 
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thing can fill a man’s heart with sadness, and drive him to 
ask in tears whether God rules or not, it is this—to sacri- 
fice interest, hope, all things,—to become one with the 
lowest of the low, to tell the toiling, suffering thousands, 
“ You are not born to live lives of wretched slavery, to let 
your highest hopes die out; you are born to be sons of 
God ;” and, as the reward of it all, to be misunderstood, 
reviled, scorned! And that saddest misery Moses learned 
then. But there we see the hand of a divine Guide and 
Teacher. It is through such sorrow, such tears, such shat- 
terings of hope, that God educates His truest servants for 
their work, by teaching them to cast away utterly the last 
fragment of reliance on self and on man, and to trust 
wholly through life and death on “Him who is in- 
visible.” 

Once more we find another variation of the story, which 
seems to render it more confused and meaningless, but 
which, in reality, formed the last step in the discipline of 
Moses. He entered the wilderness ; he became a shepherd 
of a priest of Midian. Ido not know a more beautiful 
instance of the guidance of God throughout a man’s life 
than that. Moses needed calm thought after recent ex- 
citement. He needed to learn the hard but grand lesson 
of waiting God’s time; and he had to wait and think for 
forty years longer. Everything in that shepherd-life was 
- favourable to reflection. The whirl and rush of life had 
grown still. In distant silence he could ponder the wrongs 
and sufferings of his race. The silent wilderness, the great 
lenely hills, the common dull round of life, were all fitted 
to teach him to believe, in patience, until God should see 
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him strong enough in meek trust to become the Deliverer. 
And we can well, and doubtless truly, fancy how, during 
those years, his soul would now and then sink into dark 
doubt, and now and then rise into faith and hope. Above 
_ him, while watching his flocks under the brilliant sky of 
an eastern night, were the same stars that Abraham saw, 
when told that thus should his seed be,—there they were, 
the bright, still witnesses of the covenant that could not 
change. But yet again the thought might come, What 
did God’s plans mean? Had he not tried to fulfil them, 
and failed? Why did that wail of suffering rise to hea- 
ven, and bring down no sign of God’s sympathy, no indi- 
cation of His power, while the Oppressor luxuriated in 
repose? We can fancy how the feeling of his own weak- 
ness would deepen, while the dark doubt would rise— 
Had God forgotten them altogether? Could the wrongs 
of a feeble race of men move Him, while the mighty host 
of suns and stars sung His praise for ever? Did He make 
them to be deluded, down-smitten, tortured,—to have all 
that was noblest and holiest in life crushed out of them by 
a fellow-man, calling himself a king? Oh, if He lived, 
let Him arise and act! Let Him come forth from His 
secret place, break the power of the oppressor, and say to 
the oppressed, Go free ! 

To that point we can imagine Moses had come—to that 
intense sympathy with the Israelites, and inextinguishable 
faith in the promise of God however dark it might appear. 
And now, having through these years of discipline learned 
these lessons, he was prepared to receive the revelation of 
his calling. This brings us to the second question,— 
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How did this vision explain to Moses the work of his 
life? The narrative implies two facts. 

(ly The vision of God prepared him for the work of his life. 
Weare told, that after forty years of waiting in the wilder- 
ness, the shepherd saw a bush burning and unconsumed, 
and turned aside to see that great sight. Something told 
him that the answer to the question of his life was at hand. 
A voice broke the stillness, and while listening to its awful 
utterance, the wonder of the unconsuming fire would be 
forgotten in reverence before a grandeur the eye could not 
see. The voice said, “I am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” An awful thought for the 
lonely shepherd! For these words, above all others, would 
make him feel the sublime eternity of God. The thought 
of One who had remained unchanged amid the changes of 
the human world—unchanged, while the generations of 
men passed like a morning dream away—unchanged amid 
the shifting and decay of races, and who would still be when 
Moses had passed and his work done! Thus, he must 
have felt the everlastingness of God. Then came the sense 
of unworthiness, What was he—a poor vanishing creature, 
whose years were but as a hurried dream between life and 
death—to do His work? What had been Acs small effort 
to free the people, while He lived on, who had sworn that 
freedom to Abraham, in the old days before him. Then 
the last shadow of self-trust vanished from his soul, “and 
he hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.” 

But then came the other voice that upheld him amid the 
overwhelming sense of his nothingness, and made him feel 
his vocation, “I have surely seen the affliction of my 
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people which are in Egypt, and have heard their ery by 
reason of their task-masters; for I know their sorrows, and 
T am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians.” Not unheard had been the wail of the op- 
pressed—not unseen had been the cruelty of the king. The 
Everlasting Sympathy was with them, and that thought, 
upholding his sinking weakness, became a clear strong call 
to action, and summoned him with the voice of the Eternal 
to his calling, “Come now therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people out 
Ler Egypt.” 

{2.) The vision of God gave endurance in fulfilling that work. 
“Moses endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” Let us 
see how that endurance came. At first, Moses was un- 
willing to go to Pharaoh. He had learned enough, during 
those strange years, to feel the difficulty of that task. 
Who was he, that he should face the king and his armies ? 
Then came that grand revelation of the name of God, which 
was to abide with him until his work was done—“J am 
that Iam.” There is an awful power in these words to 
bring us face to face with God, conveying as they do the 
Reality of all realities, the Mystery of all mysteries. And 
observe, this revelation of the name of God, made him feel 
the glory of the vision as an ever present power. The Bush 
might burn no more; but the unchanging Presence would 
still be with him. Under that consciousness, the sense of 
his own insignificance faded. His terror of Pharaoh passed 
away. What were human obstacles to him, before whose 
eye was ever present the glories he had seen in the desert, 
and to whom had come that revelation of the Lord? 
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Should the people sneer at, and reject him; should he 
have to stand alone; should he seem to fail; and should he 
die with his work undone, still, that mighty vision had 
given him a grasp on eternity, which would keep him 


strong and true! ( 


IX. 


MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 


Exovpvs VIl. 3, 4. 


“T will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders in 
the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, that I 
may lay my hand upon Egypt, and bring forth mine armies, and my 
people the children of Israel, out of the land of Egypt by great judg- 
ments.” 


THOSE words form God’s last message to Moses before the 
performance of His miracles in the presence of the king; 
and at first sight, no commission could seem more strange 
and startling than this. The prophet, after forty years of 
solitude, was about to enter the splendour of a palace, and 
having known, during half his life, little other companion- 
ship than the silent hills of the desert, was going, in con- 
scious weakness, to defy Pharaoh in all his glory. At the 
last moment, God said to him, “Your work shall fail again 
and again; Pharaoh shall scorn your words, and be un- 
moved by your wonders, and only after many mighty 
judgments shall he let the oppressed go free.” ‘Does it not 
seem as though such a message as that would annihilate 
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his courage, and overwhelm him with fear, when he should 
stand alone before the grandeur that surrounded the 
Egyptian throne? But, if we reflect for a moment on his 
position, we shall see the necessity for this strange an- 
nouncement. He was just about to exchange a life of 
quiet, solitary thought, for one of stirring activity in the 
world of men. Now, the natural effect of long and lonely 
thoughtfulness, is to produce impatience with the diffi- 
culties rising from human obstinacy. After long and silent 
reflection, a man easily imagines, that, before his earnest- © 
ness all opposition must vanish; he knows not that slow, 
toilsome, repeated efforts are needed to overcome the 
opposition of men, and forgets that God acts with a sublime 
calmness that never needs to haste. Thus Moses, after 
pondering through those quiet years on the deliverance of 
his people, and coming fresh from the wilderness, with his 
soul burning to overturn the Egyptian tyranny, would 
naturally imagine that Pharaoh must give way before his 
first miracle. He had to learn that the stubborn will of 
the king would resist to the last possibility of resistance ; 
he had to learn that his mission did not depend upon the 
appearance of success; but, that even though it seemed to 
fail, and though his heart might sink in despair, and his 
people might execrate his interference, the word must be 
spoken, and the work done, because God had sent him to 
do, and to speak. He had to learn the mighty mystery of 
the conflict between God’s will and man’s will—the sad 
and awful fact, that man could resist God to the end, and 
become hardened to his own ruin, while God would make 
that very resistance work out His own plan, and set His 
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people free. Therefore, it was that this strange message, 
that his miracles would repeatedly fail, was necessary to 
prepare Moses for the real difficulties of his task, and to 
endow him with courage to confront failure until his work 
was done. 

The words of our text bring before us the two great re- 
sults which God forewarned Moses would rise from the 
struggle between His will and that of the king. On the one 
hand, the tyranny was to be gradually overthrown bythe sub- 
lime manifestations of the power of the Lord,—on the other, 
the heart of Pharaoh himself was to be gradually hardened 
in the conflict with God. Here there are the two conse- 
quences of that wonderful battle between a proud, deter- 
mined king and the Lord—a battle maintained on the 
king’s part by repeated resistance, and on God’s by a power 
that came forth in pestilence, and darkness, and storm, and 
death, till the pride of the king gave way. The purpose 
of Pharaoh was defeated, but his heart was unconquered, 
even until the waves of the Red Sea closed over him and 
his armies. Here two questions arise—Why was the over- 
throw of Pharaoh’s tyranny so gradual? What means the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart? Let us try to answer these 
questions clearly, and, in doing so, we shall, as we said 
last Sunday, gain some light on the battle between God, 
and man’s evil, which is going on round us at this hour. 


1. We commence with the first result of the struggle — 
the gradual overthrow of Pharaoh’s tyranny, through the 
miracles of Moses. Why was this so gradual? Why did 
not God, who can do all things, crush, by one overwhelm- 
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ing miracle, the cruel oppression of the king? Why did 
these judgments slowly deepen on until the first-born of 
Egypt lay dead, and finally Pharaoh perished in the sea ? 

If God’s purpose had been simply to terrify Pharaoh 
into submission, there is no answer to these inquiries; 
for God could as easily have frightened him by one 
miracle as by the long series which He displayed, and 
if that were His purpose, we must believe that He would 
therein have departed from the great plan of His govern- 
ment. For He never terrifies men into submission. He 
treats them as voluntary creatures, and endeavours by 
appealing to all that is highest in their natures to lead 
them into submission. That supposition, therefore, cannot 
be received. I shall try to show, on the contrary, that 
in these miracles God appealed to Pharaoh’s highest and 
noblest feelings, and was trying to win him into obedience 
—that all these miracles formed a great testimony, which 
Pharaoh must have felt, that the Lord of nature was 
appealing to him to submit; and that only when those 
appeals failed, there came the last fearful judgment that 
set the oppressed people free. I shall try to show that in 
these judgments God was treating Pharaoh as a voluntary 
being, first appealing to him to yield, and finally crush- 
ing his resistance. 

To illustrate this, we must first gain a clear notion of 
the character of the king, and then we shall perceive how 
these miracles were all adapted to Jead, not to frighten, 
him into submission. The most striking feature of the 
man’s character displayed in this history is an almost im- 


measurable pride, which naturally gave rise to a cruel and 
G 
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relentless tyranny. To the message of Moses the proud 
king flung back a daring defiance,—*“ Who is the Lord 
that I should obey his voice?”—and at once manifested 
his cruel spirit by increasing the burdens of the perishing 
captives. To understand how a man could have risen 
to such a gigantic height of self-exaltation, you must take 
into account the unbridled power that belonged to Egyp- 
tian kings, They were absolute lords of the lives of the 
the people. They ruled with an iron sway that knew no 
bound. Dwelling in palaces far vaster than those of 
modern times—palaces built for them by the toil of cap- 
tives—they rejoiced in luxurious majesty. It is not won- 
derful that this Pharaoh, a man of natural sternness, 
should have reached that height of unrelenting tyranny. 
His people worshipped him as a kind of deity, and he 
easily came to believe that he was such. For him great 
Egypt toiled. For him the mighty Nile flowed, fructify- 
ing the land that ministered to his pleasure. For him 
vast armies waited to overwhelm the nation that refused 
to acknowledge his sway. And from his superb throne 
he looked down on the wretched crowds of Israelites, care- 
less of their miseries. All their toils and tears and 
agonies seemed only a fit sacrifice to be offered up to his 
own royal majesty ; the very wail of their boxdage seemed 
to chant the greatness of Pharaoh the conqueror and king. 
But yet this Pharaoh was, after his fashion, and the 
fashion of the people, a religious man. He believed in the 
secret God in nature whom the Egyptians worshipped. 
He had faith in his magicians, who were the priests of 
that God, and explained his will to men. Doubtless his 
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religion was very slavish, for the religion of any man 
whose ruling passion is a stern pride must be slavish. 
Doubtless he was in a great measure the servant of his 
priests, and while fancying he ruled Egypt, knew not 
that they ruled him. His belief in a God must have been, 
to a large extent, the result of fear, for every tyrant has in 
some degree a coward’s heart; and Pharaoh must some- 
times have trembled in terror of his God. But yet this wor- 
ship of some such Deity shows that the man’s nature was not 
quite hopeless, It was the noblest thing he had left. He 
had not come to fancy that he was the greatest Lord in the 
universe; he did feel, however darkly, that there was a 
greater might somewhere even than Pharaoh. Amid the 
glory of his vast palaces there was a voice in his soul yet 
unhushed which told him of a great mysterious power that 
held the world and ruled him ; and that voice filled the 
secret chamber of his heart with shadowy terror, which 
made him the servant of his magician priests. 

And now we can perceive how these miracles of Moses 
formed a Divine education, touching all that was highest 
in Pharaoh’s nature, and designed thus to lead him to obey 
the Lord. For his determination to keep the Israelites in 
slavery had two supports—his confidence in his own 
power ; and the flatteries of the magicians. Through both 
these sources these miracles appealed to the very heart of 
the man. 

Pharaoh’s purpose was supported by his confidence in 
his own power. We have seen that his pride was of the 
sternest and most gigantic kind; so strong was it, that no 
human voice could reach the man’s heart. He was to hear 
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Moses no more in human speech; the next voice would 
come to him in thunder, and darkness, and pestilence, till 
it penetrated through his pride, and made him feel that the 
Lord was summoning him. But observe, for here is the 
point, those miracles~appealed to Pharaoh through the 
noblest thing he had left—through his own sense of reli- 
gion. The religion of Egypt was founded on the thought 
that all nature manifested a hidden God. The monuments 
travellers discover on its plains, the mysterious images that 
stand yet in the Egyptian land, all tell of the endeavour 
of its people to understand the hidden meaning of nature, 
and of that Divine power which they felt was present 
there. To them, all the phenomena and changes of the 
world were signs of it. The thunder-cloud, the sunshine, 
the flowing of the great river, the sound of the mysterious 
sea, storms, fire, earthquake, were its voices. Now, the 
miracles of Moses were just adapted to show to the Egyp- 
tian that the secret God he worshipped in nature was 
speaking, and commanding that the oppressed should go 
free. To the king they came as voices which he must 
recognise. Moses did not say to him, “ You area heathen, 
knowing nothing of God.” He said, by these wonders, 
“The Lord of nature is not hidden; He has revealed Him- 
self, He is the Lord of the people you are enslaving, as 
much as He is the Lord of you.” Pharaoh would feel that 
the object of his own worship was opposed to him. And 
as the sacred river became blood, and the light turned to 
darkness, and the lightning gleamed before him, must he 
not have felt that the hidden God of nature was speaking 
to him? Were all these marvels mere appeals to his fear ? 
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Were they not the voice of God, and meant to be a 
Divine education, appealing as they did to the highest and 
noblest feelings yet left in the king? And as Moses 
stood in sublime loneliness amid the splendid crowd of 
courtiers and soldiers, by his uplifted rod summoning the 
lightning from its secret place, and making all nature peal 
forth with awful voice, proclaiming the present God, there 
was a Divine message which Pharaoh must have heard—a 
message saying to him, as a believer in the God of nature, 
“Let my people go.” 

Again, we saw that Pharaoh’s determination was sup- 
ported by the flattery of his magicians, They succeeded 
partially in rivalling Moses—we know not how. Then 
they signally failed. In this fact I find a proof that 
these miracles were an appeal to that which was noblest 
in the king. Hada the magicians failed altogether, it would 
have been less powerful. These men were priests of nature 
—explaining its secret signs. But observe, they confessed 
that all the light they had came from God: so far they were 
true. But they misused their power in order to blind the 
king—they became untrue to their own faith: so far they 
were liars. Hence comes the power of the appeal. Pharaoh 
would see that Moses was the true priest. Had his own 
priests failed, he would not have seen that Moses, like 
themselves, had all his power from the Lord of nature. The 
magicians saw this and exclaimed, “This is the finger of 
God.” * Is it possible that all this was nothing but an 
appeal to fear ?—nothing but a display of mere power ? 

And now, perhaps, we can comprehend the awful close 


* Exodus viii. 19, 
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of the struggle between God and Pharach. Remember he 
had been warned and appealed to in the most powerful 
mauner, and yet had refused. But it was not till he had 
finally done so that the great judgment came. God spake 
to him by one more voice, and that the most awful of all; 
for as the Angel of Death slew the first-born of the 
Egyptians and left the Israelites nnscathed, Pharaoh would 
feel that Death was against him too. But this also failed. 
Quelled for a moment by the great sorrow—awed by the 
sight of his first-born lying pale in death—his proud will re- 
lented, and he let the people go. But pride and stubborn 
self-will returned again, and defying even the last voice of 
the Lord which had spoken in death, he followed the captives 
into the bed of the Red Sea and was drowned in its re- 
turning waters. An awful end! as indeed is the end of 
every man who struggles to the last against the righteous 
and gracious will of Heaven. It was an awful death to 
see the captives safe on the distant shore, while the dark 
rolling waves, reddened by the gleaming pillar of fire, 
swept over Pharaoh and the pride of Egypt’s chivalry. 
But do you find anything in this opposed to the thought 
of God’s mercy? Had not God appealed to Pharaoh by 
every voice, and had he not hardened himself against all 
His appeals? Was not his destruction at last a mercy for 
the world? What but a curse could such a king have 
been, with his armies trained to tyranny? Was it not 
love for men which finally swept him from the earth ? 
Thus in that terrific drama I see the mercy of God. “He 
overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea—for His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 
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May we not learn a lesson here regarding that conflict be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdom of evil which is 
proceeding around us in the world now? God works gradu- 
ally because He is appealing to voluntary creatures—not 
frightening, or by mere power compelling them; and it is _ 
by this graduai conquest that His glory and His love are 
most clearly manifested. 


IT. We are told that the heart of Pharaoh was hardened 
by the miracles that overthrew his purpose. What does 
this mean ? 

One of the most terrible facts in the world is the battle 
between God’s will and man’s will, That such a struggle 
may be, we know from history and from our own experi- 
ence. The question meets us, How farcan such a conflict 
go? Man, the creature of yesterday, daring to refuse 
obedience to the will of the Everlasting! Is it not mere 
seeming? Does not the Omnipotent doas He pleases? Can 
the will of an insignificant creature stand in His way? Is 
He not Lord and there is none else? Does He not, then, if 
_ He chooses, harden man to destruction? Take the case 
of Pharaoh, as one of the greatest on record. There we see 
an iron strength of will manifesting itself in tremendous 
resistance, the results of which were the hardening and 
the overthrow. There are three possible methods of ex- 
plaining this hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. 

(1) It may be attributed entirely to the Divine 
Sovereignty. It may be said that God, by his own power, 
directly hardened the heart of the king. But this explan- 
ation is opposed to the letter of Scripture. Interpret the 
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frequent statements that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart as 
literally as you please, but don’t forget that it is also said 
more than once that Pharoah hardened lis own heart. 
«“ And Pharaoh hardened his heart at. this time, neither 
would he let the people go.”* And again, “ When Pharaoh 
saw that the rain and hail and thunder had ceased, he 
sinned yet more and hardened his heart.’ Don't say, 
therefore, that the Bible gives us only the one idea. But 
this explanation is still more opposed to the spirit of Scrip- 
ture. It overturns the great fact that Moses designed to 
teach the ]ing He had believed that the Israelites were 
a race givut inio his hands by his God to be his slaves. 
His priests said so. But Moses said, “ The righteous Lord 
is the God of those men, and of you, and of all men.” He 
was protesting strongly against the doctrine of favouritism. 
But the theory which ascribes this hardening of Pharaoh 
to the Divine Sovereignty, makes the Lord like the God 
of Pharaoh, 

(2) You may attribute it wholly to Pharaoh himself. 
But the Bible says again and again, “The Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart.” 

3) Or we may combine the two statements of Scripture, 
and we shall thus, think, get at the truth. The way in 
which the facts are recorded by the writer of this book is 
the only way by which the double fact could. be expressed, 
viz., that the messages sent by God to Pharaoh, and 
resisted, rendered. him harder. The messages came to 
Pharaoh, “ Let my people go,” and he refused. They irri- 
tated him and made him more stubborn,—thus they 
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hardened him, because he thereby hardened himself, How 
otherwise could the fact be expressed in the Bible? If I 
tell an intemperate man that he is ruining himself both in 
body and soul, and he grows angry at the truth and resists 
it, does he not become more hardened in his intemperance ? 
And in expressing the whole facts, would it not be true to 
say that I hardened him, and that he hardened himself? 
So, when again and again the word of the Lord came by 
Moses to the king, and he refused to listen to it, it is true 
that the Lord hardened Pharaoh, and that, because Pharaoh 
hardened himself. es, 

And have we no illustration of this in our own day? 
Divine truth awakens a man—penetrates to his inmost 
nature with its admonition, or warning, or command, and 
the man resists it. Is it not true that God’s truth hardens 
him, and he hardens himself? By many ways God tries to 
cuide us, and lead us onward to the heights of blessedness : 
by sorrows, failures, disappointments, sufferings, and if we 
listen to the truth these voices will teach us blessed are 
we! but if they make us only the more rebellious, and 
rouse into stubborn fury the proud self-will of the soul, 
do they not help to harden us to our ruin, because we 
thus harden ourselves ? 

This constitutes the awfulness of life, because there runs 
- through it a path leading to an infinite departure from 
God. The first act of self-will hardens a man, and if re- 
peated often, may so harden him as to prevent return ! 


X. 


THE SYMPATHY OF MOSES WITH THE PEOPLE, 


Exopus xxxu1. 31, 32. 


* Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold! Yet now, if thou wilt 
forgive their sin— ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.” 


In endeavouring to interpret these words, let us regard 
Moses in his character of leader of the people he had been 
_ sent by God to deliver. We shall not dwell on the differ- 
ent incidents of his marvellous journeys, because they 
belong to the history of the Israelites, but shall endeavour 
to gain one glimpse into the inward spirit which sustained 
him through that trying period of his history. Compared 
with these last years of his life, all the previous trials of 
his faith seem almost insignificant. It was a hard thing 
for a man, so earnest, to fail in his first effort, and to have 
to wait for forty years in solitude before God called him 
to act. It was a hard thing for the poor shepherd to go 
alone into the presence of a stern and cruel king and sum- 
mon him to obey the will of the Lord, but it was harder 
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for him to guide that slavish, seltish host, and receive from 
the very people for whom he had given up everything the 
repeated proofs of cowardly distrust and dark murmuring 
ingratitude. Now, every one will admit that the record al 
thismest-tryine—peried=in the life of Moses manifests a 
patience, meekness, and constancy, which is perhaps the 
most wonderful ever displayed by a man, Phisbeok, Ane Ane 
indeed, teliseus of occasional outbursts of wrath that bore 
down all meekness; and men have pointed to them as 
proofs that Moses was not so wonderfully patient; but 
those very outbursts of anger seem to be the strongest 
proofs of his patience. For there is a kind of gentleness 
which belongs to men whose feelings are too placid to be 
stirred by injustice, and who maintain a mild calmness 
even in the presence of flagrant wrong,—that gentleness 
was not his, who, in his youth, fired at the sight of the 
oppression of his people, struck down the oppressor at the 
peril of his own life. There is an amiability of character 
which springs from the absence of powerful feelings, and 
which is seldom disturbed,—that was not characteristic of 
him who, roused into fury at the people’s murmurings, 
smote the rock in disobedience to his Lord. The nobler 
meekness is that which comes forth victorious from the 
struggle with strong emotion, and wins a glory from the 
passion it has subdued. And thus, that very indication of 
an impetuous, fiery nature in Moses only reveals the 
beauty of the meek patience which marked his life. If 
you can conceive a man who had hoped for forty years for 
the deliverance of his people discovering that they had 
been careless, faithless, and sensual, and yet silently bear- 
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ing their reproaches—a man with a passionate, impetuous 
spirit, enduring their daily murmurings, and after giving 
way to anger, praying for their success, till, worn with 
emotion, his strength gave way,—a man enduring constant, 
ignorant, perverse unthankfulness, in the hope of leading 
the people into their own land, and then calmly surrender- 
ing that hope, and dying with it unfulfilled, you can form 
some idea of the sublime meekness that characterised the 
leadership of Moses. And in view of a patience so won- 
derful, the question meets us, Whence did it arise? What 
were these feelings which so bound him to the people, 
that he endured so long and so meekly their murmurings 
and unbelief? That is the question I want to try and 
answer now, for upon it the comprehension of the charac- 
ter and work of Moses depends. Unless we can gain 
some glimpse into these hidden feelings, all the long toil 
and sufferings cannot be understood. The words before 
us seem to afford such a glance down into these secret 
emotions of his life. Here we -have all the evil of that 
people—all that gave birth to their unthankfulness and 
dark depravity displaying itself in the fact that they made 
them “gods of gold.” And here, in beautiful contrast to 
that sin, and ‘brought out by it, we have manifested that 
tenderness of the great heart of Moses which gave rise to 
his patience: he was willing not merely to be scorned, not 
merely to die for them, but for their sakes to be cut off 
from God, and to have his name struck out from the book 
of life, 

And if it be true that the facts recorded in this old 
history of God’s ancient people exhibit living and eternal 
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principles, then we shall learn something more here than 
any transient fact relative to Moses and Israel. It is true 
of men to-day that their evil does and must show itself in 
the chosen idolatries of their life. 

Let us look first at the godlessness of the people expres- 
sing itself in idolatries. This idol worship was the coming 
out into open day of all the evil that had been lurking in 
their hearts; it was the natural manifestion of their secret 
sinfulness, and thus it displays in one act the hidden 
source of all that selfish, sensual unbelief, which so con- 
stantly tried the endurance of their leader. 

For days the people had been assembled at the foot of 
the mountain, from whose summit the glory of God had 
shone, and the voice which no man could bear had pro- 
claimed the law. Moses had ascended that mountain, the 
people saw him go up through the dark cloud that still 
folded its heights, and knew that he was speaking face to 
face with God. For a while the awe produced by the 
terrible glory and the lightnings and thunderings that had 
descended upon those frowning heights, seem to have kept 
them from open sin, but these gradually passed away. 
They had been so long kept down by slavery that all their 
higher feelings were deadened, and even terror could not 
restrain them long. Their leader had disappeared. Accus- 
tomed as they had been to live in subjection, they had be- 
come alarmed at his absence, and needed some man to rule 
them. Then the slumbering evil tendencies of their hearts 
awoke, and forgetting all that they owed to Moses, they 
spoke of him in terms of contemptuous unthankfulness: 
“ As for this man Moses, we know not what has become of 
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him.” The transition from ingratitude to darker sin is 
rapid and easy, These people having forgotten their 
greatest friend, soon forgot their God. In Egypt they had 
seen calves worshipped as the symbol of the secret God in 
nature, in whom the Eeyptians believed. And in their 
deep degradation, disbelieving in the presence of the 
Invisible, craving for some visible thing on which they 
might bestow their reverence, and to which they might 
yield their submission, they created a calf of gold; and 
there the miserable, thankless race, only just redeemed 
from the iron bondage of Pharaoh, bent before it with the 
adoring cry, “ These are thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.” But it may be said, 
perhaps, that Aaron’s conduct formed some excuse for this 
sin. We find that he, who ought to have been their leader 
in the absence of Moses, yielded to their demand, and 
actually cast and fashioned the golden god. But he was 
driven to it by terror. The people had assembled in a 
threatening crowd, and commanded him to build an idol. 
I do not say one word in palliation of the conduct of Aaron. 
It was the result of a spirit of cowardly expediency. Had 
he stood firm, he might have repelled the people. At all 
events, he had no right to be afraid, standing in such a 
position as his, and should have died rather than yield. 
His excuse to Moses, “I cast the gold into the fire, and 
there came out a calf,” betrays a guilty conscience trying 
to hide its cowardice ; and this act of a man, otherwise 
good and honoured, is a striking proof that, when the 
priests of the people act through fear, for expediency’s 
sake, and not from a conviction of Eternal right, whatever 
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be the result, they fall into slavery to popular ideas, But 
yet the fact that the people had risen to compel his obedi- 
ence proves that his yielding does not lessen the enormity 
of their sin—the thing was demanded by them, Let us 
now bring together all the circumstances of this deed, and 
we shall see how it expresses in one act the essential spirit 
of all their evil. We must remember that it was only 
three months since they had stood by the Red Sea, and 
seen its waves roll over the pride of Pharaoh, and had 
shouted in the gladness of the free. Every day since that 
time God’s love had followed them, His mercy every 
morning sent the manna from heaven, His loving-kind- 
ness caused the rock to gush with water. Every night His 
smile lit the cloudy pillar into a glory that shone, and that 
pillar was at that moment hovering over them in the 
heavens. And yet these men virtually said, bowing before 
the golden god, “ We have forgotten Him. All that mercy 
is nothing. All his claims on us are gone. We will make 
gods for ourselves. That calf brought us out of the land 
of Egypt.” Is it not evident that in that act of idol 
worship they showed all the degradation and unthankful- 
ness and evil of their hearts? Still further, observe where 
they were. Above them rose the grim mountain that only 
a few days previously had shaken with thunder, on which 
had rested a brightness no eye could bear, and from which 
the loud, long, shattering peal of the trumpet had sounded ; 
and in the deep hush following its terrific blast they had 
heard the still clear voice of the Infinite One saying, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” The cloud was still 
up in those awful heights, and the glory of the Lord still 
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resting there, while below stood the mockery of a golden 
god, and Israel worshipping it in defiance alike of the law 
and the thunder and the love of Jehovah. I say again, is 
it not obvious that the source of that depravity which 
perpetually tried their Jeader was revealed in that act of 
sin ? 

But yet we shall not perceive by merely glancing at the 
fact of this narrative how idolatry is the secret, natural, 
nay, the necessary form by which the evil of the heart ex- 
presses itself. We are startled and horrified at the daring 
ingratitude and the defiance of God which this act of the 
Israelites exhibited, and do not see at once how that sin 
must have shown itself in no other. Let us proceed then, 
for a moment, to trace in this narrative a great principle 
in human nature which shows how the sin of man must 
come out in idolatry, and it will then become clear that 
idol worship is the natnral and necessary manifestation of 
man’s hidden evil. 

(1.) Man’s natural tendency to worship. You may trace 
this in the history. While Moses remained with the 
people, he kept them from worshipping visible things by 
ever bringing before them the great thought of the present, 
though invisible God. Directly he had gone, they forgot 
the Invisible One, because the eye of sense could not see 
Him, and the deep strong craving for some object to 
worship came forth in power, and they created a god for 
themselves. 

And that profound necessity exists universally. Man’s 


irrepressible feelings must cling round some object or 
die. 
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“Something the heart must have to cherish, 
And love and joy and sorrow learn ; 
Something with passion, clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn,” 
‘For man’s soul cannot be vacant, a temple for some deity 
it must be and that which fills it becomes its God. 

You aave a powerful illustration of this in the fact that 
few men can dear to live in a solitude, where they are at 
once deprived of companionship and cut off from outward 
occupation, because the deep affections which must cling 
to something are driven in on their own souls, He may 
live thus who by intellectual habit can find a world of his 
own, and direct his emotions to the creations of his own 
thought. The Christian may live thus, because by faith 
he is never alone. But apart from the intellectual power 
of peopling solitude with thoughts, apart from the 
Christian faith which realises a Divine companionship, 
man pants so intensely for some object of devotion, that 
if driven in upon himself by perfect loneliness he would 
madden or die. So powerful is this tendency that a 
man’s very sins become acts of worship. He cannot live 
in pure denial of God—in simple forgetfulness of God 
—in direct hatred of God—he must live in idolising 
worship of something which is not God, but which be- 
comes his idol, thus shutting out the Lord from his soul. 
Therefore it is that man’s idolatries are the natural and 
necessary manifestations of the evils that lurk in his heart. 

(2.) But we find another principle in this history which 
brings out more fully the mauner in which man ex- 
presses his evil tendencies in life’s idols, The Israelites 


employed the very tokens of thir deliverance to build a 
H 
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god for themselves. The gold they brought to Aaron 
wherewith to form their god, was the gold which by 
Divine direction they had taken from the Egyptians. It 
was meant to be a token of God’s redemption, a memorial 
of the mercy of Him who had shattered the host of Pharaoh. 
This they formed into an idol which shut out from their 
thoughts the Lord who redeemed them. There was a 
revelation of the power of evil that was in them. So it is 
ever, and we may trace the action of the same principle 
to-day. 

God creates in men strong yearnings after satisfaction 
which were meant to lead them to Himself, from whom 
alone can proceed that rest to the soul which the whole 
world cannot bestow; and they give those deep longings 
to some idol of wealth or pleasure, and thus the very 
craving in men’s hearts which was designed to lead to 
the Father becomes a barrier which excludes Him. And 
not only so, but the very gifts of Heaven, wealth, intellect, 
power, and all the varied capacities of enjoyment, men 
turn into idols. There is the manifestation of the power of 
evil in the idolatries of life. 

(3.) Once more, there is yet another fact in this narra- 
tive which completes the proof that in his idolatries man 
expresses all the might of depravity that isin him. By 
worshipping a golden calf the Israelites utterly degraded 
themselves. By the very choice of the symbol of an 
animal for their god, they thereby placed themselves lower 
than the animals, and the natural result followed. The 
men who had just been redeemed by miracles,—who were 
called to be the founders of the greatest nation of the old 
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world—the men who ought to have been elevated in 
thought above all that was low and degrading, became 
brute-like; “they sat down to eat and drink, and rose up 
to play.” Here, again, we have an universal fact in life’s 
idolatries. Whatever a man takes as a god he must regard 
as higher than himself. If, therefore, he takes anything 
for his idol lower than himself, he must, of necessity, place 
himself below it, and thus deepen his moral degradation. 
For a proof of this, I appeal to your own experience of the 
world. The man to whom sensual pleasure is life, must, 
of necessity, place Aimself lower than it. He may not 
always be conscious of doing so, yet do it he must, and his 
soul shrinks and shrivels day by day, until all nobleness 
dies out, the divine image fades and sinks into that of an 
animal, and his spirit is crushed and ruined beneath the 
cruel idol of his pleasure. The men to whom the one 
object in life is to amass wealth, and whose measure of 
man is money, do constantly degrade themselves below 
their God, until, like these Israelites, who became dead to 
the glory and awfulness of Him whose presence had shaken 
the mountain, they grow cold and careless of all that is 
noble and divine in life, and become bound to their idol- 
worship by a tyranny which they cannot overcome. 

And if this is true of men at all times and in all places 
—if the idolatries of life can thus degrade them, is it not 
true that these idolatries are the visible expressions of the 
power of evil which is in men? And do you not see how 
the depravity in those Israelites, which had so tried their 
heroic leader, came out in the worship of the image at the 
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foot of the mountain? Therefore I can understand the 
anger of the Lord. 

We come now to glance at the godliness of their leader, 
manifesting itself in self-sacrificing sympathy—‘ And 
Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people 

[~ have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of gold, 
yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written.” 


ae 


< Some men, unable to comprehend the sublime self-devo- 
tion of Moses, have thought that he spake these words 
under the hasty excitement of anger, being chafed and in- 
dignant at such slavish debasement in the people. But I 
cannot conceive it. His first anger at their sin had passed 
away. Could he be angry, while three thousand of the 
people were lying dead? Could he speak thoughtlessly 
and hastily in the presence of Jehovah? Impossible! He 
must have measured his words, and have meant what he 
said. Fronting death and its mystery, he stood sublimely, 
willing even to be cut off from God if the sin of the people 
might thereby be forgiven ! 

But the questions still arise, How could he thus feel for 
that people then? How could he dare to offer himself as 
an atonement for their sin? To enter into this we must 
remember how close his connection with them had been. 

[they had been the burden of his thoughts during those 
years in the desert. He had battled for them with Pharaoh, 
To lead them forth into freedom had been the great pur- 
pose of his life. He was one with them in all things; and 
if in all ages there have been patriotic men, ready to die, 
if need be, for their people or their land, can we not con- 
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ecive something of the sublime self-sacrifice of this mighty 
patriot of old? Moreover, observe how that. great sin 
would affect him. If we ever had a friend or a brother fall 
into evil, did we not feel as though the sin weighed on our 
own spirits,—not merely the shame of it, but the sin itself ; 
and if so, can we not form some idea of the effect of that 
people’s crime in the great and tender heart of this holy 
man of God? Would not his revulsion from their sin mingle 
with his own love for the people? The holiest men ever 
feel most deeply the sin of their fellows—they see its 
seeds in themselves, they find its shadow falling across 
their heaven. A great modern writer has said that he saw 
in his own heart the germ of every sin. And can we tell 
the sense of self-abasement which such a man as Moses 
must have felt in that supreme moment, when, in the pre- 
sence of the Infinite purity, he was interceding for his 
sinful people ? - 
Still more. Moses must have felt the promise of that | 
people’s future. In them might lay the germ of the 
world’s history; through them might be unfolded the glory 
of Jehovah before the face of all nations. Gathering these 
together—intense sympathy with the people, intense grief 
for, and shrinking from, their sin, and belief in their future 
for the manifestation of the glory of God, may we not in 
part comprehend the depth of his words, “ Yet now, if thou 
wilt, forgive their sin, and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
of the book which thou hast written.” He was willing to 
die, willing for heaven’s lightning to fall on himself, if on 
the people might be spared ! 
Age is there not in this sublime self-devotion of this” ) 
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great servant of God in the early time, a foreshadowing of 
that stupendous love which, in the ages to come, was to 
be shown by the Man Christ Jesus, in the deliverance of 
the whole Israel of God from a deeper and darker bondage 
than that of Egypt, and “who was made sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 


ee in him,” 


XI 
THE DEATH OF MOSES, 


DEUTERONOMY XXXIV. 5, 6. 


““So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord. And He buried him in a valley in the 
land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 


Do you think that if men had written the life of Moses 
they would have described his death in words so few and 
simple as these? Would they not have summoned all 
their powers of description to paint the death-scene of the 
great leader? Would they not have spoken of his dying 
faith, and narrated his dying experience, and have en- 
deavoured to awaken all our interest while telling how 
clear and calm was the evening of that stormy life, as it 
closed, alone with God, on the heights of Pisgah? God’s 
Book treats the death of His servants in a different way. 
It speaks much of their life, and little of their manner of 
dying. Men ave-prttré"to imagine that the hour of death 
is the greatest test of faith in God, and thus they are not 
satisfied unless they know that in the last hours of a great 
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and good man that faith shone out with unusual splendour. 
The Bible speaks of the battle of life as the real test of 
faith ; and having told us that its heroes fought that battle 
faithfully, it does not stay to tell us whether their faith 
flashed out brightly in the end. Men arécprenesto think 
of death as a dark and awful mystery to be undergone with 
all possible heroism, and thus they inquire eagerly after 
deathbed experiences, and delight to dwell on triumphant 
departures. The Bible speaks of the death of the good as 
of the entrance into the blessed presence of Him whom 
they had served here; and having told us that His servants 
served Him—having spoken of their divine heroism in 
living and doing, it seldom describes the close of their 
course, leaying us to feel that God took care of them then. ) 
“Thus, we have no long description of the death of 
Moses. The book, indeed, does record his last words to 
the people, but in them he speaks not of his own feel- 
ings, but of God; he attracts not their attention to his 
experience, but shows them how God had guided every 
step of their way. And thus, in speaking of a man whom 
it describes as one of the greatest prophets of all. time, 
God’s Book says with sublime simplicity, “So Moses died, 
and the Lord buried him.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the teachings which this 
record was intended to convey, must be sought in the 
connection between the death of Moses at that time and 
the whole work of his life. What was the meaning of its 
occurrence before the mission of his life seemed to be 
completed ? 

_ But before inquiring into the universal truth which is 
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contained in that fact, there is one circumstance alluded 
to at which we must for a moment glance. We are told 
that the “Lord buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor, and no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” There is one mysterious refer- 
ence to that secret burial in the New Testament. Jude 
tells us that “Michael the arch-angel contended with the 
devil about the body of Moses.” It may be as well to 
say at once that I cannot understand these words, and 
therefore don’t profess to explain them. Nor can I under- 
stand how God concealed the dead form of His servant ; 
and in the light of those mysterious words of the apostle, 
I do not care to inquire. For Jude seems to suggest that 
we have no right to ask curiously about the circumstance 
of the concealed grave—that all we have to do is to learn 
the lesson which the fact teaches us. And that lesson is 
not difficult to find. We are told that the children of 
Israel “ wept for Moses thirty days.” If we connect that 
with the fact of his unknown grave, we shall perceive, 
perhaps, the Divine purpose in concealing it. We know 
that the people were prone to idolatry. We may easily 
suppose that they would have been tempted to idolise 
Moses. After he had left them for ever, his greatness 
and goodness would have been seen more clearly than 
during his life, for death seems to reveal virtues in men 
which we had not seen before. His strange departure 
would increase those feelings. They saw him ascend the 
mountain, they saw his form fade as he rose higher and 
higher towards its summit—they saw him no more. Then 
the remembrance of his meekness and long-suffering, of his 
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devotion and self-sacrifice, would come back with over- 
whelming power, and nothing would be more natural than 
that they should come to worship even the cold and life- 
less image of the man whose life they bad so often saddened 
by their thanklessness and self-will. But God eoncealed 
his body. They were not to worship the man, they were 
to think only of God, to whose presence he had borne wit- 
ness. They might lament with tears the loss of their 
leader, for another so meek, so patient, so devoted, they 
would never see. Thus the expression of human emotions 
for the departed, God permitted, but Divine reverence for 
the man he expressly prevented. 
And have we not, by the way, in this lamentation of 
the people, an illustration of an universal fact. Men are 
T liable to underrate the great and good in their life-time, 
but after their departure, they discover their goodness, and 
seek to compensate for their own neglect by extolling 
their memory. It is often true regarding men of genius, 
who, during their lives, have been misunderstood by those 
who cared not for their aims; but when they have passed 
away, the world has discovered its loss, and sought by 
posthumous praise to atone for its neglect. Many a gifted 
spirit, in uttering the truth by which he has been inspired, 
has met with mockery and malicious misrepresentation, 
but when death has stilled the restless heart of the thinker, 
the men who reap the results of his work attempt by 
laudation to obliterate their opposition; and many a ser- 
vant of God has worn out life and hope in self-sacrificing 
labour, and been opposed by those he was trying to help; 
and it has not been until God has taken His servant 
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home that they have discovered the true nature of his 
work, - 

But returning to the death of Moses, as a fact by itself, 
and apart from the feelings it awakened in the people, let 
us ask what is its great teaching? It is needless to 
remind you of the principle we have been tracing through 
all his life, viz., that it unfolds the eternal purpose of God 
in every age. I need only say, that if this be true at all, 
we shall find it here. It is obvious that the great feature 
of the record contained in the words before us, is the 
anconupleteness of the life of Moses. He died before the 
people entered the land. This fact suggests two truths,— 
the meaning of unfulfilled purposes in life; and the en- 
couragement to men who die with: their earthly purposes 
unattained. 

1, Man dying with his life's purpose apparently un- 
Juljilied. It is evident Moses felt this as one of the sad- 
dest aspects of his departure. The earnest prayer that the 
Divine sentence should be recalled, and that he should 
lead his people into their own land, shows how keenly this 
thought pressed upon him. The answer to that prayer— 
the permission to behold the land he might not enter— 
shows this still more powerfully, for it exhibits God’s sym- 
pathy with the sorrow that filled his heart. And, indeed, 
if we refiect on his circumstances at that time we shall find 
that they must all have brought before him the mysterious 
fact that the grand purpose of his life was never to be rea- 
lised. One thought had given meaning to his history for 
eighty years—the thought of guiding the nation into the 
land promised to his forefathers. That must often have 
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cheered him through many a desolate day in the wilder- 
ness, and it must have helped him to be calm when the 
people’s murmurings grew loud. The difficulties of their 
progress, and the apparent disappointment of their hopes 
would react on him in new power. For difficulties have 
two effects on men. On the man of feeble purpose they 
act with a withering might that renders him undecided and 
desponding; on the man of strong faith and powerful pur- 
pose they act like the rocks that, by limiting the space of 
a torrent, give it greater force—they nerve him to stronger 
effort, and brace him for more strenuous toil; and every 
difficulty must thus have inspired the one aim of Moses 
with fuller energy. His feelings towards the people, too, 
would exert on that purpose a higher and a holier power. 
Their welfare had become part of his life.. His sympathy 
with their weakness, their ignorance, their sorrow, must 
have kindled into burning ardour the desire to bring them 
to their home. But on the very verge of its accomplish- 
ment—on the very border of the land, with its hills in 
te sight, that purpose must be surrendered and he must die. 
The mystery did not lie only in this, that his great desire 
must remain unreached, but that in fact all his life must 
‘have appeared to have been a lost discipline. Noman could 
seem more prepared to guide the last steps of the people’s 
progress, and to become their ruler when the land was 
gained; for in the stern school of his strange life he had 
acquired that patient meekness—that knowledge of the 
people and love for them—that indestructible energy of 
faith which formed the highest elements of the character 
which the people needed in their future ruler and judge. 
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Here, then, is a death most strange!, Why must Moses 
see the one hope which had animated his toilsome history 
fade and vanish, when the toil was ending, and feel that 
life had no reward ? Why must the purpose for which his 
strange history had been training him be suddenly broken, 
leaving the whole past apparently aimless and confused ? 
What was the meaning of his death at that time? > 

(Th@ question might have but a feeble interest for us if 
it were not that the facts of life force it upon us daily. Is 
it not a mystery by which we all are baffled—a mystery 
that in some hours we strive to confront because of its 
deep sadness, and that at other times seems to darken 
before us through our useless questionings—that. the 
greatest and holiest purposes men cherish seem never at- 
tained. The —— phrase that speaks of men “dying 
before theiy time” is the confession of a riddle which can- 
not be solved. It met the old heathen who without the 
light of Christianity said in his simplicity, “Whom the 
gods love die young.” And he has thought but little who 
has not asked in perplexity, Why should such men die, as 
if the greatness of their aim had shattered the chain of 
their earthly life, while those who have no God-given pur- 
pose so often live on till a useless old age creeps over 
them? The truest servants of the Lord come to life’s end 
with the one common confession that they have at- 
tained but a fragment of their purposes. The Christian 
Church repeats from age to age the story that its most, 
earnest men are too frequently the first to die; and no 
Christian ever woke to the deep conviction that life was 
not to be spent in selfishness, but in Christ-like effort for 
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man, without discovering that his aim, in this world, is 
never fulfilled ; and éhat is the world-wide mystery. It is 
a living present doubt. Why should the God-like pur- 
pose seem most vain ? Why is life thus broken into frag- 
ments ? What does that incompleteness mean ? 

In this record of the death of Moses we have a right 
to look for a reply to that question. It unveils God’s 
eternal action among men. By telling us what was the 
meaning of the apparent failure of His purpose, it will tell 
ns why our life seems so unfinished, and how far its pur- 
pose really is unattained. Let us trace the gradual manner 
in which this is shown in the narrative. 

(1. The great purpose of the life of Moses was not per- 
mitted to be carried out because of his sin. Oue act of 
rebellion in striking the rock had prevented its accomplish- 
ment. If we ask why that single and apparently trifling 

I disobedience unfitted him to lead the people into the land, 
while men far more rebellious and with less temptation 
afterwards became their rulers? I do not know that we 
can find an adequate reply. It may be that God would 
show how one act may darken the whole of man’s earthly 
hopes ; how the subtle influence of one act of disobedience 
—because in disobedience lies the germ of all sin—may 
pervade with its gloom the whole of a man’s history, and 
cause his holiest efforts to fail just at the moment they 
seem about tosucceed. In that we have the hidden source 
of life’s incompleteness unveiled. It may not be true to 
say that some special and definite sin ever prevents the 
man who has a great purpose from accomplishing it, but 
this history points out a deeper answer than that—it tells 
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us that the presence of sin has destroyed all the complete- 
ness of life, and accounts for all that failure of the holiest_) 
aims that saddens and perplexes us. Man was never made 
to cherish high and holy endeavours, and see them fade 
and fail; he was never made to die with the God-like pur- 
pose of his life unreached. The darker mystery of evil 
explains the mystery of unfulfilled aims, for by secret 
influences which we cannot trace, it destroys all the 
blessed harmony of life, and causes man to fail even in his 
divinest work. 

(2.) But we want to know more than that. We must 
ask whether life is really so incomplete as it seems ? WHit 
so profound a failure? The history before us gives us the 
answer. The purpose that Moses might not carry out was 
to be accomplished by Joshua, his successor. His life 
therefore had not failed; the hope he had thought to 
realise was yet to be realised in another way—for his 
labour had inspired a man who had caught his spirit, ayd 
was to finish the work he had begun. In that knowledge 
Moses might rest. 

And there we have an universal law that will help to 
explain the mystery—thelawebhat there is a spiritual ig 
nection between men. ‘Lhis-histery-teHs-usthat one race 
is united by spiritual ties of influence to the succeeding 
race—that age is joined by bonds of influence to age. 
Man is this bond for ever to future generations. He dies, 
and the spirit of his life is caught by his successors—so 
even here he “fulfils his course.” Therefore no life is 
ever lost, no holy purpose ever really fails. The life of 
Stephen, the first martyr, seemed like a hurried dream; 
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he had just entered God's army when in the first conflict 
he died. Men might say he “died before his time.” The 
Church made great lamentation over him. Its strongest 
soldier had gone. His life seemed vain. But his spirit 
entered the soul of Paul! So with the martyrs of the first 
ages. Their spirit lives yet. The mantles of departing 
prophets fall on other men, and clothe them with power to 

\_accomplish the work they had to leave unfinished. No 
true servant of God really fails, however soon his earthly 
life may terminate. We, to-day, who feel our Christian 
existence is so insignificant, are causing results which will 
never perish; for every true effort we make will live, and 
in God’s own way be fulfilled. 

(3.) But the question comes—is that the only manner 
in which life’s highest purposes find their fulfilment ? 
Were all the hopes of Moses to perish on Mount Pisgah, 
or to live only in the thought that another would enter 
into his labours? Were they not fulfilled in a higher 
sense elsewhere? Must the man who has toiled through 
life, in hope, find no consummation of his desires in a 
nobler manner in another world? To that the history 
before us gives no reply, but yet perhaps by looking at. 
the question in the light of Christianity we may confi- 
dently answer that inquiry. Christ redeemed all life— 

e glorified it all—therefore we may believe that no 
earnest efforts of this life are ever, for the man himself, 

_really unfulfilled. r, 
* ow Baas, if that does not seem to prove their actual fulfilment, 
we may get some light on the subject by referring to a great: 
law that pervades all the government of God. God leaves 
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none of His works unfinished. In the world of nature no 
atom is lost, although we may not see the fulfilment of every 
existence because of our blindness. In the world of souls 
we perceive glimpses of the same law. Every act of the 
Spirit has an end which it completes, for every act has 
had its share in making us what we are. We are linked to 
our past. We find it out awfully now and then. If that 
be true, do you think that the holy purposes God has in- 
spired us with have no fulfilment somewhere and some- 
how within our own experience? Can you believe that 
they are doomed to perish except in the possible effect 
they may have on other men? Does God inspire men 
to work through the turmoil and the doubt—through the 
mystery and sorrow of life—and leave those high desires 
to fade, having no consummation in the blessed life of 
Heaven? No! we must believe that, though in a different 
way, they are fulfilled there. We must believe that the 
spirit is everlasting, although the outward actions may die. 
We must believe that Moses, though he might not himself 
accomplish the purpose of his life and lead the people into 
rest, yet found that the great hope which had burned 
through storm and darkness upon earth, was consummated 
in nobler service and in a grander scene when he joined 
the companies who “ sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
The true servants of the king who find that here their 
purposes are not attained will find their consummation 
beyond. This life and the next are not two lands separated 
by a great gulf which renders all the aims and purposes 
of this life vain when once it is passed, but two border 


lands between which lies only the shadow of death, and 
i 
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having passed that, those holy impulses kindle with the 
full glow of the everlasting day. Let us believe then that 
all great aims are realised in the end—in grander service 
they are completed, and he who dies without reaching 
the fulfilment of those holy purposes which through 
toil and tears he has held fast to here, will find their con- 
summation in the service of the Eternal World. 


XIL 
THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


DEUTERONOMY xxxu. 11, 12, 


“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with him,” 


TuIs last song of Moses shows a clearer insight into the 
true purpose of the chosen nation than any of his previous 
words had displayed. Under the conviction that he was 
immediately to leave them—to die in the wilderness before 
they had entered the land of their hopes,—he looked back 
on their course, and seemed to discern more evidently a 
Divine guidance in every step of their progress. It has 
frequently happened that a man shortly before his death 
comprehends more clearly the mysteries of his life, In 
the last moments, those strong and restless passions that 
have confused his spiritual vision grow still: the solemn 
shadow which the great future casts over his thoughts, 
shows him then the insignificance of everything that is 
not eternal, and thus surveying his course, he understands 
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much that formerly seemed mysterious and perplexing. 
When life’s battle is closing, and man approaches the great 
revelations of death, he can perceive a purpose and mean- 
ing in much of that past which used to seem so useless 
and confused. So it may have been with Moses when the 
message of the Lord summoned him to die. In the actual 
conflict and endeavour of the pilgrimage, he could not 
always perceive the Divine presence that was attending 
them. While his feelings were stirred by the rebellious- 
ness and obstinacy of the people, while his faith was 
almost shaken under the long and weary effort to be true 
to God and to inspire courage in the despairing men, his 
spiritual insight must have been less keen. But now he 
had risen above the struggle. Freed from the deep sense 
of his responsibility, and the depressing influence of the 
people’s unbelief, his soul was clear and its vision strong. 
Tn that clearer light the Divine guidance was seen through 
all the past. The inspiration of God came upon him, and 
in every step of that journey, in every event that formerly 
had seemed so perplexing as to shake his trust, he could 
discern a divinity that had shaped and controlled the 
wanderings for one great design. And thus, when life was 
done, he understood its mystery, and from that deeper 
vision came the song, “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange God with 
him.” | 

We have, perhaps, no right to endeavour to trace a com-' 
plete resemblance between the journey of the Israelites’and 
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the spiritual life of man. That history, we may be as- 
sured, was written for a wider purpose than to afford room 
for our ingenuity in tracing minute comparisons. But we 
have a right to regard it as exhibiting to us the great 
methods of God’s dealings with men through all time. As 
the plan of the Everlasting One in training His servants is 
as unchangeable as Himself, so in that history we can 
trace the immutable principles on which He forms them 
in His image. And as these words were spoken by a 
man who, by the inspiration of God, beheld the true pur- 
pose of the Israelitish pilgrimage, and since they were 
uttered by him in reference to the whole of it, and as an 
explanation of its mystery, we may fairly regard them as 
indicating the great purpose of the spiritual discipline of 
humanity ; they as truly give us the secret of the discip- 
line of our Christian life as they unfolded the hidden plan 
of the discipline of Israel. 

Without attaching any mystic meaning to this figure of 
the eagle, we may readily discover the great principles of 
God’s action, that it was intended to illustrate. Naturalists 
tell us that when her young are old enough to fly, the 
eagle breaks her nest in pieces, in order to compel them to 
use their powers of flight, Fluttering over them, that by 
imitation they may learn how to employ their wings, but 
when unwilling to fly, spreading abroad her wings, she 
bears them upwards in the air, and then shaking them off, 
compels them to use their own exertions, Taking the 
general features of this comparison, we obtain two facts in 
explanation of the spiritual discipline of man. The Divine 
discipline of life is designed to awaken man to the em- 
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ployment of his own powers, and that discipline attains its 
end only when regarded as under the control of a Father. 

I. The Divine discipline of life is designed to awaken man 
to the development of his own powers. This is evidently one 
of the chief thoughts embodied in the figure before us. The 
instinct of the eagle in breaking up her nest is to arouse the 
native energies of her young. The power of flight is in them, 
but unknown, because it has never been called into play,—it 
is a slumbering faculty, and must be awakened into action. 
Unless, therefore, that image be totally meaningless or 
untrue, it must imply that God designs to arouse the 
sleeping spiritual energies of man by the discipline of His 
providence. By reflecting on this truth, we shall perceive 
how completely it harmonises with our spiritual nature, 
and how fully it interprets to us the meaning of our life. 
There are two closely-connected facts which will gradually 
lead us to the full realisation of the idea of the Divine 
discipline of life—man’s soul is formed into God’s image 
by the right action of his spiritual powers, and those 
powers are only awakened by the activity of God. 

The great purpose of all spiritual discipline is to render 
man divine. By the very constitution of the soul the God- 
like image must be formed by awakening the energies that 
lie slumbering within. In the eaglet there are the powers 
of flight, but they are inert because unawakened. The 
powers which will enable it to soar sunward are there but 
unformed, and must be developed by discipline. So 
within man are capacities of boundless growth, and that 
growth springs from the awakening of his spiritual powers, 
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and his heavenly perfection can only result from the un- 
folding of his inherent energies, At no moment of our 
spiritual history can we be content to stand still. The 
man who has reached the highest point of Divine progress 
feels himself a child before the boundless prospect of spiri- 
tual growth. The soul contains in itself the germinal 
forces of the life it may possess inthe futureages. Just as the 
character of the man whose utterances inspire his genera- 
tion with its deepest thoughts, and the influence of which 
will live in the succeeding races of his fellows, was once 
hidden in the child who thought only of the trifles of the 
moment, so within us are the germs of the great life of 
heaven, unseen, but only requiring to be brought out by 
progressive development. The Psalmist speaks of the 
godly man as a tree that brings forth its fruit in its season. 
Paul, as passing from the child to the youth, and from the 
youth to the father in Christ. And Christ Himself com- 
pares the spiritual life to a branch grafted on to the living 
vine and developing by a similar growth, bud and flower, 
and fruit. And as the seed from which the plant springs, 
contains in itself the future tree, so, if the comparison be 
true, the soul contains within itself in this state of time, 
the possibility of its future. Does it seem mystical thus 
to speak of the soul? But as great is the mystery of 
nature where we find the future forest folded in a single 
acorn. Within man now are the elements of his future 
blessedness. And if in the eternal he will reach a height 
of spiritual development which is at present inconceivabls, 
from which this earthly life shall appear to have dwindled 
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into a speck on the horizon of memory, it will still be 
true that that Divine greatness will be but the outgrowth 
of those capacities hidden in the soul to-day. 

But these slumbering powers in man can be so de- 
veloped by activity as to form a fixed Divine character. 
It is no idle play of fancy to trace that thought in the 
figure of the text. The true nature of the bird is de- 
veloped only by means of the activity of its powers of 
flight when it brings into play its hidden faculties—when 
its wings unfold and it soars its real nature grows, and it be- 
comes vigorous and full of courage. So the Divine image 
is formed in man by the action of his spiritual faculties. 
Character is formed through action. Mere emotion or un- 
practical thinking can never form it permanently, while 
feelings wrought into action grow stronger by every exer- 
cise. The man who only feels compassion for suffering 
will find his emotions lose their strength, they cannot be- 
‘come part of a lasting character ; but he whose feelings 
issue in practical help to the wretched will find his com- 
passionateness enduring, So in the Divine life. We grow 
God-like only as our emotions of love and reverence of 
worship and self-sacrifice, are stirred into growth by the 
energy of action. You may feel the beauty of those grand 
impulses, but if they form not the life the perception of 
them will lessen till it ceases to be. The God-like image 
is inwrought by the exercise of the powers of reverence, 
love, and adoration that rest not in feelings, but go on- 
ward and outward into a Divine life. God has given man 
a capacity for love—it must be roused into real activity, 
that it may form part of his spiritual character. He has 
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implanted a capacity for communion with the spiritual 
world—it is deadened by the world of sense, and must be 
awakened from its delusive dreams. He has bestowed a 
power of communion with Himself—the great Unseen— 
of uttering his thoughts to an Invisible Presence, and re- 
ceiving strength from an Unseen Majesty—it must be 
stirred into activity or it will die. Within man is the im- 
perfect image of the glorified spirit which in the coming 
eternity shall reflect the glory of the Lord, and be thrilled 
by the raptures of His love: and to call it forth He sum- 
mons it from slumber that its wings may unfold—breaks 
up its home that it may learn to soar upwards to Himself, 
and become the spirit He destined it to be. 

Proceeding from this we reach another fact implied in 
the text which, when combined with the former, brings 
before us the complete meaning of the spiritual discipline 
of life. 

The powers of the soul are only awakened into activity by 
the action of God, That fact needs little illustration. It 
will suffice if we present it clearly before ourselves, so that, 
by combining it with the truth that if we are to become 
God-like, our spiritual powers must be used, we may per- 
ceive the full significance of the Divine training of man. 
It is obvious that if men are to be trained into the image 
of God, it must be by the action of God Himself, because 
He alone knows the capacities of the souls He has formed, 
Not more diverse are the hidden germs of life contained in 
different seeds than the hidden tendencies of different 
spirits. Their future lies folded in their childhood, and to 
unfold it after one Divine model demands the wisdom of 
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the Creator. Can man tell by what processes he shall 
attain to the likeness of his Father, when the being of that 
Father is to him the mystery of all mysteries? Can man 
therefore discipline himself in the image of Him of whose 
infinite character he has but the smallest glimpse? And 
above all, man cannot, will not awaken himself—the im- 
pulse must come from on high. The action of God must 
rouse the spiritual nature, and, as it grows, must discipline 
it into power to reflect His own beauty. The image of the 
text suggests two methods of Divine action—the stimulat- 
ing and the exemplary. The eagle breaks up her nest; and 
is not the voice of life’s experiences God’s summons to man 
to rise and live to Him? Man grows worldly through 
earthly possessions, and his spiritual affections are dulled 
by them. God sends him affliction that He may wrest 
his thoughts from the material Man clings to earth 
because his home is full of gladness, and his sphere of 
labour congenial. God sends a shock of change through 
his circumstances, and rouses him from repose. Man 
grows forgetful of the spiritual universe, and fails to sym- 
pathise with his brethren, because the vigorous pulse of 
health beats strength and cheerfulness through his frame, 
and strengthens all the feelings that bind him to the 
visible world, God touches him with suffering, that in the 
long watchings of pain he may remember his relation to 
the unseen regions, and, through weakness and suffering, 
become alive to the influences of higher worlds. 
Perpetually there come to us thoughts and impulses not 
our own, but rising from an unseen source, entering the 
soul without its will, and stirring all its depths with mystic 
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power—thoughts and impulses from the spirit of the 
Kternal Father that raise us from the levels of this life, 
break the ties that bind us to it, and kindle the spiritual 
forces that form us in the Divine likeness. The eagle 
fluttereth over her nest that her young may learn from her 
waving pinions to use their wings and fly. God would 
have man live the Divine life, and follow the grand mani- 
festation of His own Being. And Christ thus roused 
humanity. He brought the action of God close to man’s 
eye. The question often arises, Why is there such a 
variety of experience in the life of Jesus? Why was He 
subject to such repeated and varied severities from His 
foes? Why did He endure suffering in such changing 
forms throughout His career? We cannot fully answer 
the question, because we cannot tell what connection it 
had with the final plan of redemption. But we can under- 
stand this, that in all that variety of suffering and of life 
He was so presenting (sod to every faculty of our nature, 
that He might arouse us to an imitation of Himself. 
That life lays hold perfectly on the soul. It exhibited 
Beauty, Truth, Endurance, Steadfastness, Friendship, Love 
unutterable, —that so, by awakening our deepest sympathy, 
He might summon us to arise and live as the sons of the 
Eternal; and, leading us by love to an imitation of Him- 
self, teach us in our human littleness to follow in the 
mighty steps of the Everlasting One, and develop in our 
souls some faint likeness to the Father which is in heaven. 

Here, then, is the Divine meaning of our life; it 1s a 
zontinual discipline by which, through awakening our 
spiritual faculties, God designs to form us into His image. 
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We must gain the character that belongs to the region of 
the blessed, a character that shall grow through the ages 
in more perfect resemblance to the Son of God. Do we 
believe that this is the purpose of life’s discipline? Do 
we feel it as a fact that interprets life to us? If not, our 
life must be perplexed and confused—a field of battle 
where we are fighting for uncertain ends—our view 
beclouded by the storm, and our ear deafened by the 
tumult of the war. But if, like Moses, we can rise from 
the actual struggle, and survey it in the light of God, then 
shall we see its Divine purpose, and shall know “‘ That as 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings: so the Lord alone is leading us.” 


II, That discipline attains its end only when regarded as 
under the control of a Father. It is obvious that the 
instinct of the eagle is that of parental affection, And 
equally obvious that this is a prominent idea of the 
figure. 

It may scem as though this were too plain to need 
utterance. We admit that while men in all ages have 
had some glimpse of the Fatherhood of God, it is the - 
special characteristic of the Christian revelation. We feel 
that to forget that, would be to fall back into Paganism; 
and yet, easy as it is to assert God’s Fatherhood, it is pro- 
foundly difficult always to feel it. It may seem a simple 
thing to believe in, but it is very hard to live as though 
every phase of life contained a manifestation of the Father 
in heaven. For we are so prone to fancy that God is our 
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Father only when in certain transient moods of the soul 
we feel Him to be such. We are constantly tempted to 
think of Him as a Father only in the Bible, and not in the 
world: only in a narrow sense, and not as a Father over 
the wide universe and all races of men. Yet if we do not 
feel this, the discipline of life will not rouse us—it will 
seem to be but the rule of a distant, unapproachable king, 
or the discipline of a dreary omnipotence producing stoical 
surrender, but incapable of awakening the self-sacrifice of 
love. 

(1.) Believe in a Father, and we shall submissively accept 
the mysterious in life. Believe that He is awakening the 
sleeping energies of a spirit which contains the elements 
of eternal being—that He is forming it into His image, 
and rousing it by life’s events, that it may discover its 
powers of flight, and soar hereafter to the eternal splendour, 
and we shall fancy no more that He has left the world, 
and permitted human life to dash itself against blind laws 
—imagine no longer that we are placed in positions which 
necessarily lower the life of the soul—no longer dare to 
wish that we had been born in another age, or placed in 
another scene where temptations would be less powerful 
or less adapted to our tendencies; but we shall believe 
that this is our sphere of work—that this is intended to be 
our scene of conflict, that in it we can best be fitted for 
the employments of the unknown future, and in the 
strength of that conviction, we shall at ull times be able to 
say, “Thy will be done.” 

(2.) Believe in the Father, and we shall strive to realise 
the purpose of this discipline I admit the absolute and 
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perpetual necessity of Divine influence in rendering effec- 
tive any training that is to form us into a Divine likeness. 
I believe that we have no impulse to any spiritual 
aspiration, to any true self-sacrifice, to the exertion 
of any spiritual energy which is not awakened by the 
touch of the Eternal Spirit. But that belief only forms 
the most powerful summons to us to use our own 
endeavours, and not to grieve the Holy Spirit, which 
is striving with us, by our slothfulness and coldness. God 
never violates the laws of our nature. We perceive end- 
less proofs that character is formed only by the awakening 
of our powers of feeling into action. And when the influ- 
ence of the Eternal is stirring us, shall we not co-operate 
with Him, hear His voice in every event of our history, 
see His action in every change of our lives, and yield our- 
selves to that training by which we learn to unfold the 
Spirit’s wings and rise upwards to the heights of God? 
Life is full of Divine voices, which the world’s sounds pre- 
vent the carnal ear from hearing. God is speaking to us 
day after day ; shall we refuse to listen? The great eternity 
is near us; nothing but the vail of matter hides us from 
its scenes, and that vail may soon be rent by death. 
Within ourselves now lie the elements of what we shall 
be. Every strong feeling that grows into action is helping 
to form the character we shall wear in the spiritual world. 
Let us then awake out of sleep. God is breaking up our 
material resting-places in order that we may aspire towards 
the imperishable and the immortal, “There is no strange 
God with us.” The boundless love of Christ is brooding 
over us. Forget not that whenever we hear God’s voice, 
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God’s might is near us. Whenever we feel the power ot 
the Divine compassion, the Divine energy is ready to in- 
spire us; for it is as true of our life as it was of God’s 
ancient people, “As the eagle stirreth up her nest, flut- 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord 
alone doth lead us, and there is no strange God with 


us, 


XIII 


THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN COURSE, AND THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RUNNER, 


Heprews xi. 1, 2. 


‘Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith ; who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 


Tis exhortation stands supported by the life and death 
of every true man, from the days of Abel until now; for 
it is not until the writer of this Epistle has shown in this 
chapter, that through every age the true souls have been 
engaged in a common struggle, and have overcome by a 
common faith, that he brings this argument—founded on 
all that glorious history—to a triumphant close, making all 
the ages joint witnesses, “ Wherefore let us lay aside every . 
weight.” The first question, then, we have to answer is 
this, What is the meaning of the cloud of witnesses? For 
on that all the power of the argument must depend. Some 
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have imagined that the apostle intended to affirm that the 
spirits of the dead actually survey our career, and that the 
force of the “ Wherefore” would lie in the tact that we are 
living under the eye of the whole spiritual world. Now, 
this meaning is perfectly possible. We know not in how 
close a relation the departed may stand to this earth. It 
seems almost natural to imagine that in their “triumphant 
repose” they watch with interest the progress of their 
friends or brothers struggling on this scene of war; and 
the apostle, in this very chapter, when affirming that “we 
are come to the general assembly and church of the first- 
born,” seems to imply that this life has a closer connection 
with the hosts of the perfected than we sometimes imagine. 
But yet, we know so little of the spiritual world, that the 
force of the argument is partly lost by founding it on that 
uncertain interpretation alone. There is another meaning 
given to the “cloud of witnesses,” which, at least, is cer- 
tain, viz.—that these men are all witnesses to the final 
victory of faith. In this light, then, these words find their 
power, by appealing to a fact of marvellous strength in 
man’s nature. The fact that other men have undergone 
our struggle, and have overcome, is a mighty help. In 
that lies all the charm of history. Men delight to read of 
the sorrows and efforts of human souls in the old time, 
because they see there a spiritual picture of their own 
life, and find in it an aid to endeavour. In that lies the 
secret of the wonderful fascination which lives of great 
men have over us all. We see our own little conflict in 
the trials of those heroes, and we find hope in their success. 


On this profound human principle is founded the  Where- 
K 
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fore” of our text. Men fancy that they are alone, and 
their conflict strangely peculiar; it points us to the host 
who have known the same sorrows; and before that “cloud 
of witnesses” we feel solitary no more. Men discover 
their own infirmities, and despond; zt exhibits the throng 
of human souls who have overcome their weaknesses by 
faith; and we feel the flush of hope mantling again the 
downcast spirit. It shows that every age is full of living 
voices urging us on, and of brother warriors whose memo- 
ries are an encouragement to perseverance. Their victories 
are to us possessions, their deaths are to us hopes, the past 
echoes with their victorious tread. We strive the more 
earnestly, because they have nobly striven vefore us, and 
nobly overcome. Then the apostle, having made the crowd 
of the faithful through all history the foundation of his 
argument, points to the one perfect Man who endured the 
cross, despising the shame, as the grandest witness for the 
triumph of faith; and from those two combined facts the 
appeal comes with irresistible power, “ Wherefore seeing 
we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author 
and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that was set be- 
fore Him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 

There are times when such exhortations as these have a 
peculiar power—times when we seem for a moment to 
stand still and to watch the rushing tide of life go swiftly 
gliding to eternity. At such a period we stand now. Be- 
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hind us another year with its words and deeds has become 
part of the irrecoverable past. Within us its influences 
live ; before us a new year with all its solemn possibilities 
and uncertain issues is opening. In front of those un- 
known future days I want to bring out the power of these 
words, in order to raise us to a fresh earnestness of life; 
for if we do but start anew on our course with them for our 
motto, whatever the year may bring to us, its close will 
find us nearer to God than we are to-day. 

The apostle here describes very carefully the attitude of 
the Christian soul in the race of life; and every feature of 
that description, as we said just now, stands supported by 
the life and death of all true men from the days of Abel 
until now, But in illustrating this we must first consider 
the character of the race itself of which he is speaking, for 
only so shall we see how every part of his exhortation is 
necessary, and gains its power from the “cloud of wit- 
nesses ” and the unseen Christ, There are then two points 
before us,— 

I. The nature of the Christian course. 

If. The attitude of the Christian runner. 


We find the whole nature of the Christian course in- 
volved inthe phrase, “ Looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.” To perceive this let me ask you to 
mark two things in that sentence. The first is, as has 
been truly said, that the word author does not mean lite- 
rally the creator of faith, but example, model, leader. The 
other is that the word owr was not used by the apostle at 
all, and takes away the force of the passage. For he 
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has been speaking throughout the whole of the 11th chap- 
ter of faith itself as a great principle of power, and it is of 
Christ’s faith as the highest manifestation of this power 
that he is speaking here. So that the phrase means— 
Christ the model of the power of faith carried it to its 
highest perfection when He endured the cross and despised 
the shame. Taking, then, in this sense the phrase, “ Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the leader and perfector of faith,” our text 
means that the course of the life of the human Saviour 
corresponds to the course of the Christian’s life; that in 
His endurance and His hope we see the race we have to run. 
Now there are two great features of Christ’s earthly life 
which exhibit to us the nature of the Christian’s course. 
It was a course fulfilled in obedient faith, and a course 
animated by a future glory. By considering both these 
we shall see presently how every aspect of the attitude 
here depicted is inevitable. 

(1.) Christ's life was a course fulfilled in obedient faith. 
Every child knows that there is a reference in the words of 
our text to the Greek races. In calling Jesus the leader 
and perfector of faith the apostle seems to have had the 
idea in his mind, that just as in the ancient games the 
racecourse was marked out which the runner had un- 
swervingly to follow, so the earthly history of Jesus was a 
path appointed by the everlasting will ofthe Father. You 
know how this fact was constantly present to the mind of 
the Saviour. The conviction that He had a path to tread 
—a mission to discharge—a work to do—a day during 
which it must be done—was so deeply inwrought into His 
spirit that it gave His whole history a character of sublime 
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duty. He acted at every moment as a man completing a 
mighty destiny. He moved as one working out a mission, 
the greatness of which filled every hour with toil. No 
temptation came too soon, no struggle seemed unexpected. 
His eye had measured the whole of that descent to the 
cross and the shame, and when they came He met them as 
part of His appointed task. And the incessant conviction 
that every suffering and labour, every healing and every 
word formed a step in that eternal destiny which was His 
Father’s will, filled His life with that unresting earnest- 
ness which gave Him no repose till the path was trodden 
and the mission accomplished. And He fulfilled this 
course in obedient faith, because throughout it His obe- 
dience and trust were tried—tried by the enmity and 
scorn of men, by the “contradiction of sinners,” by the 
weariness and agony of His soul; for His very incarnation 
in human form was a force tending to estrange Him from 
His Father, and tempting Him to leave His course un- 
finished. And because He endured as seeing the Eternal 
Light behind all the darkness and suffering, and trusted the 
Eternal Heart throughout it all, until at the end of the last 
struggle with death His trust breathed its sublime utter- 
ance, “Into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” the course 
of Jesus the leader was, from first to last, a course fulfilled 
in faith. 

Corresponding with it, in its own measure, is the course 
of Christian life. Our path of life is appointed as was 
Christ’s; every step, every change, every sorrow. And 
that course must be run in obedient faith—a faith which 
at all times and under all circumstances trusts and obeys 
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God’s will. Men make great mistakes about this. They 
often conceive of the Christian race as a series of efforts to 
be spiritual only at certain times. But it is the running of 
the whole of it in obedient faith that forms our conflict; 
and if we recognise in our work, wherever and whatever it 
is, the will of God, and to do it, believing in that will— 
whether in the market or the workshop, amid the din of 
commerce, orin the stillness of the study—we are fulfilling 
our course in faith. There are forces playing round us, 
which are incessantly tending to tear us away from this 
belief. There are sufferings, humiliations, disappointments, 
crosses, mocking voices of doubt which tell us it is alla 
delusion, and that God’s promises are not fulfilled. We 
find our Christian life is a deadly struggle, and grow weary 
of the conflict. But it is the recognition of it as a Divinely 
appointed path—the living, throughout it all, a life of silent 
ceaseless prayer—which forms the first element in the 
Christian race. 

(2.) A course animated by a future glory, “ For the joy set 
before Him.” Again, we find here the correspondence 
between the course of Jesus and our own. To understand 
the true power of that hope on our earthly race, let us 
inquire for a moment into its action on the human Saviour. 
The joy set before Him was grandly unselfish in its char- 
acter. It was not the inspiration of some possession to be 
won for Himself; that would have derogated from His 
self-sacrifice. It was not mere freedom from toil and 
suffering, for He spoke of peace and joy in the very heart 
of sorrow. ‘The joy set before Him was, in part, a thing 
actually present to His soul—the joy which sprang from 
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doing the Father’s will, and abiding in His love; of re- 
deeming man, and being united with the Father. He 
knew, however dark and cold might be the path He was 
treading, that the union with His Father was unbroken, 
and amid the apparent failure of His work He yet could 
see the mighty plan of redemption unfolding itself; and 
the gleams of that distant glory filled Him with a joy which 
became a strength in His hours of weakness, and enabled. 
Him to tread every step of His destined course from the 
manger to the cross. So for us. It is the joy which 
springs from doing the will of the Father, and abiding in 
His love, that forms our strength; and it is the vision of 
the future glory, when the perfect shall have come and the 
imperfect be done away, that animates us with courage to 
press on. Some tell us that, after all, a secret selfishness 
underlies such hopes. No! It is not after happiness we 
thus aspire, but for a life of more perfect love and obedi- 
ence—for power to “do the will of God as it is done in 
heaven.” Sometimes even eternal right and truth seem 
to be shadows until we realise immortality; but when we 
can do so, and feel that amid all our weakness there is 
power ; that in our sadness there is love ; in our selfishness 
that there is purity, the eternal sunlight is already resting 
on us, animating us to fresh hope and endeavour. 


Il. The attitude of the Christian runner. We shall now 
see how each feature of the description which our text 
gives is essential; how in each the “wherefore” with which 
it commences is grounded on the fact of. the “cloud of 
witnesses,” and the example of the Saviour. 
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(1.) The castiny away of impediments. “ Every weight.” 
The apostle does not say what are weights—these vary 
with the individual. This is in harmony with the whole 
teaching of Christianity. It is not so much a law asa 
spirit. It does not define the “world,” but speaks of it as 
a spirit of life which shuts out the love of God. It sets 
no limit to wealth, but it says that those who “will be 
rich, fall into temptations and snares and hurtful lusts.” 
It does not legislate about the extent of lawful pleasure, 
it says he that dives in pleasure is dead. It does not 
demand so much charity, but says, “Freely have ye re- 
ceived, freely give.” So here, the exhortation appeals to 
the individual conscience, and, as a result, is more sweep- 
ing and searching. All that binds you it bids you cast 
aside—whatever prevents your realising your Christian 
course as the mightiest fact in your being; whatever shuts 
out the “joy set before you.” There are some Christians 
who are buried under worldly cares—men whe drag 
heavily along the great Christian racecourse, bearing a 
burden which they must lay aside at death, and which 
darkens their light, dims their faith, freezes their prayers, 
and it will be a mighty act of God’s grace if it does not 
drag them down to perdition. Remember, you are not 
sent here merely to be rich, or successful, or prosperous, 
but to live Christ’s live of holy obedience, and love, and 
rectitude. Will you encumber your soul with cares for 
things that will have faded into blank annihilation when 
your life has but commenced? Don’t say it is impossible 
to do otherwise. Don’t beguile yourself with the notion 
that such exhortations as these are too ideal and impracti- 
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cable, for the daily common life of man. Remember that 
the same temptations have beset the faithful in all ages. 
“ Wherefore seeing ye are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses lay aside every weight.” 

(2.) The mastery of the besetinent of sin. It is needless to 
say that the racer, when he begins his race, throws aside 
those garments which beset his figure, and would thus 
hinder his action. So the sins that beset us and hinder 
our Christian activity, are the sins which lie closest to us. 
Every man has his own peculiar tendencies—tendencies 
that, so to speak, fit him ; his own special weaknesses and 
liabilities. Their strength lies much in their power of self- 
deception, their tendency to blind our eyes to those feelings 
in ourselves which we condemn in others. They vary 
with temperament and circumstances. With some it is 
avarice, with others passion or sensual enjoyment. With 
some restless discontent, with others indifference or sloth. 
In an infinite variety of forms they appeal to the heart 
and “easily beset” us. They drag us down—they make 
us stoop till we see no more the stars—their warring cry 
drowns the eternal voices. 

(3.) Patient perseverance,—“ Ran with patience the race 
that is set before us.” There seems to be a contradiction 
here, as if the word patience did not harmonise with the 
idea of a racer, which suggests energy and effort—active 
battling rather than patient endurance. For beautiful as 
patience is it seems to be too meek and quiet a grace to 
befit the ardour of a racer. In the Christian race there 
are difficulties to be overcome and sacrifices to be made; 
we move perpetually through a crowd of temptations to 
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evil, and carry with us passions which must be held in by 
the curb of a determined will; and these aspects of the 
Christian. course manifestly demand that we should be, 
not meek submissive children, but strong and heroic 
spiritual men. The final reward, too. of the Christian 
course is spoken of as the palm and crown of the con- 
queror and the ever bright and imperishable city, and is 
promised to those only who overcome. Thus its aim and 
hope form an appeal, not only to patience in weakness, 
but to power and heroism of soul. In truth, patience is 
one of the last results of God’s discipline, and one of the 
crowning virtues of Christian manhood. Let us examine 
for a moment the meaning of it, and we shall see how 
necessary it is for the Christian runner, and how apt the 
description of the Christian racer which it conveys. In 
speaking of patience, the Apostle James says, “ Count it 
all joy when ye fall into divers temptations, knowing this 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience. But let 
patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing.” Thus patience was regarded by 
him as the final attainment of Christian life, and as the re- 
sult of trial. Here we see it distinguished from that 
meekness of spirit which is not the result of trial, but 
rather the offspring of an untested nature. There are men, 
for instance, who are never impatient—who live in a sun- 
shine of perpetual repose: men whose brows are seldom 
crossed by the furrows of care, or shadowed by the wrinkles 
of fierce unrest. Their calmness is a result of circum- 
stances—they never knew the agony of doubt—the misery 
of loss—the melancholy of blighted hope—the heart- 
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shattering ruin of sorrow—the fire of almost overwhelm- 
ing temptation. They seem to have nothing to control. 
They are either children in experience though men in 
years, or are like “reeds shaken with the wind.” There 
are those again who have been tried, but whose faith has 
not been tested ; their submission is that of the slave, and 
not the obedience of a son. At the first onset of trial they 
lie down and are still. They do not believe. They are 
frightened into pale shivering awe. They have not the 
trust of the Christian man, but the craven alarm of the 
spiritual babe. They say not, “Though He slay me yet. 
will I trust him,” but rather “TI trust to prevent Him from 
slaying me.” This unbelieving meekness is very far from 
the patience which is the crowning Christian virtue. It 
is the patience of a spirit that has proved temptation, been 
purified by sorrow, been tested by tears and strengthened 
by dark wrestlings of soul, which is the crowning grace of 
the Christian man. 

Taking it thus as the result of trial it has two elements, 
Resolute perseverance. It is the patience that amidst all 
difficulties stands determined to hold fast till death, and 
that is a result of obedient faith because every trial of faith 
strengthens the spirit’s resolve. The man of science who 
has once caught the distant gleam of an unknown law 
finds that obstacles to its discovery only fire him with 
fresh energy and perseverance. So in the Christian course 
the glory of the distant joy is brightened by the present 
gloom, and the Christian girds up the loins of his mind, 
that he may resist all that hinders him from running 
“with patience the race set before kim.” To many the 
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grand difficulty is the silent ceaseless resistance of tempta- 
tions, They can gain no measure of progress, conquerors 
to-day they are the conquered to-morrow. But if they 
have only the patience to hold on they will find that the 
power of determined, quiet advance is gained only by 
this discipline. This patience is that of the armed Soldier 
of the Cross who knows what it is to fight and is ready for 
the battle when it comes. And here it is that the words, 
‘Wherefore seeing we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses,” come in with might. Remember 
that these men knew the same weariness and failure, and 
yet bleeding and torn they went patiently on ; theirs was 
the “faith and patience of the saints.’ The second ele- 
ment of this patience is submissive expectation. This is 
equally the result of trial. The soul thus learns to believe 
what it cannot see. Christ is unseen yet loved; and by 
this trial of our faith in Him, we patiently wait His ap- 
pearing. The inheritance incorruptible is believed in; 
through the trial of our faith we wait for it more calmly, 
These two are combined in patience—perseverance and 
expectation, Thus the spirit, which at once grasps the 
sword and waits the summons—which holds. on its path 
and yet looks meekly upward for guidance—is perfect and 
entire, the crowning grace of the Christian runner, 
“Wherefore let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” " 


XIV. 


COURAGE ITS SOURCE AND NECESSITY. 


& 
Isstam xur. 13. 


**For I the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear 
not ; I will help thee.” 


In those words, the prophet revealed to his countrymen 
the source of courage in an age of national peril and dis- 
may. At that time the Jewish people had reached the 
dangerous position of a feeble and declining race in the 
midst of strong and increasing foes. They had slowly 
been losing their ancient strength through a spirit of in- 
difference, that was at once withering their faith in God 
and blinding them to their danger; and at length the 
alarm had come that awoke them from their dream. The 
Assyrian invasion had paralysed them with fear. No 
sooner had they been saved from it, than the prophet was 
commissioned to announce an invasion from Babylon that 
would carry them into a strange land. It seemed as 
though the surrounding nations, with their grim idolatries 
and vast armies, would sweep the Hebrew name from the 
earth, and quench for ever their glory as worshippers of 
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Jehovah. Then it was that Isaiah proclaimed the source 
of courage, the power of which he had proved by personal 
experience amid the trials of his prophetical career. His 
own spirit must have quailed utterly during the forty 
lonely years in which he had uttered the word of the Lord 
to a deafened people, if he had not felt that God was hold 
ing him by the right hand. . Tempted to speak pleasant 
things, in order to win men’s favour—tempted to be silent 
when some awful message burned in his soul like fire— 
tempted to give up his task in despair, when his words 
were unheard and the land was ruined—A7zs courage must 
have failed had he not heard a heavenly voice saying 
to him, “I will help thee.” And hence, in that time of 
terror, the words with which he roused the people to hope 
came glowing from his own experience. If they believed 
them, 1t would not matter what calamities befell. The 
Jews might seem as nothing before the great surrounding 
nations—they might be overcome and carried away, but 
what then? The Lord was at their side holding them 
“by the hand, and in His strength they would fulfil their 
mission. His voice was in their midst, crying, “Fear not, 
I will help thee” And there was the secret of a 
courage which would gird the sinking national heart with 
power, and nerve them to confront calmly all the hosts 
from Assyria and Babylon that might threaten to invade 
their land. 

I propose, now, to regard these words, revealing as they 
do the secret of the old Hebrew courage, as a revelation of 
the source of the courage we need as Christian men. In 
doing so, I may perhaps appear to clash with a popular 
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idea of the difference between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian manhood. For the notion has gone forth that the 
ancient fortitude of the Jew has no place in the life of the 
Christian disciple. We are told that the strong manliness 
of the old days has declined before the gentler graces of 
spiritual life; that the old heroic fire has paled before the 
calmer glory of the cross; that instead of manifesting the 
stern truth and vehement righteousness of the Jew, we are 
to be tender and forgiving, meek and submissive. Now, 
if that doctrine means that the Christian is to be only a 
loving, and not a righteous man, then the teaching of 
Christ Himself contradicts it. And if the Christian is to 
be righteous, he needs a manliness, sternly strong and 
severely true. Not only so, but the gentler graces of 
Christian manhood—the graces of forgiveness and forbear- 
ance, of meekness, and charity, demand as much fortitude 
of soul as the stronger aud sterner virtues of truthfulness 
and righteousness ; and above ali, the steadfast obedience 
to God amid sorrows and temptations and failures, with- 
out which Christian life is impossible, requires a courage 
more deep and real than that of the Jewish warrior who 
had to do battle mainly with outward foes. And if we 
take this promise—-the source of Hebrew courage—into 
the light of Christianity, we find that it receives new lustre 
from Christ. He has brought the Father so near that the 
Christian may even touch His hand and hear His voice. 
So that while, as Christian men, we need courage every 
day, the great belief from which it rises becomes to us, in 
Christ, a living reality and power. 

Our subject is—Cowrage, its sowrce and necessity. And I 
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shall try to see how the realisation of that trust in God 
becomes the source of insuperable fortitude; and then we 
shall find that, unless we have the courage it gives, we 
shall fail as Christian men. 

I. Its source. You can scarcely fail to observe the broad 
sense of the Divine presence and aid which is expressed 
in the figures of the promise we have read—“TI will hold 
thy right hand.” The grasp of the hand is significant of close 
and present friendship, of the living nearness of the Deliverer, 
saying unto thee, “ Fear not, I will keep thee,” and that 
tells us of a voice heard amid darkness and dismay, giving 
cheering assurances of safety. And that sense of God’s 
presence—so nearthatour faith can touch His handand hear 
the deep still music of his voice—realised as it may be in 
Christ, is the source of a courage which no danger can dis- 
pel, no suffering exhaust, and no death destroy. With 
that a man might stand fearless, although alone, against a. 
world, and even in front of eternity be calm as a child at 
home. The clearest way of illustrating this will be to take the 
higher forms of courage seen among men, and observe what 
states of soul are most conducive to it; and then we shall 
see how this belief in the guiding hand and cheering voice 
of God creates at once that state in which courage rises, 
and in which it attains its highest power. In examining 
the elements of human courage we must clear away at once 
a kind of fortitude often admired among men, but which 
has, notwithstanding, little moral value, and is quite dis- 
tinct from the courage of soul of which I am speaking now. 
There are men who, like some animals, are brave only by 
instinct or temperament; they are not courageous from 
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any principle, they do not endure hardship from any sense 
of right, there is no thought in their boldness, it is little’ 
more than strength of nerve, of physical delight in danger, 
You see such men risking their all in daring speculation, 
not because they have measured in thought all possible 
results, but for the wild pleasure of the risk. You see 
them brave in battle from a reckless defiance of danger. 
You see such men in public life confronting manfully 
enough the tides of popular opinion, not because they be- 
lieve in unpopular truth, but because they like being in 
opposition to the multitude. That kind of courage is al- 
lied to the bravery of the savage, is deficient in moral 
value, and totally unlike courage of soul. For if you place 
the man who is brave only from temperament, or the love 
of daring, in a position in which he shall be opposed by a . 
strong temptation to the wrong, and be called to do right 
without hope of applause or display, his vaunted boldness 
will tremble and expire. 

Leaving that altogether as a thing instinctive and phy- 
sical, let us glance for a moment at the fortitude which 
springs from the soul, that fortitude by which a man, after 
thoughfully measuring the loss, the danger, the suffering, 
is enabled to bear them for right and truth’s sake,—that is, 
for God’s sake. Now that higher and true form of courage 
is of two kinds, both of which are combined in a brave 
man—the courage of active resistance, and of passive en- 
durance. Let us inquire what constitutes these, and then 
we shall see how the faith which realizes the touch of 
God’s hand and the sound of His voice creates them in 


their highest power. 
af) 
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' Beginning with the courage of active resistance we find 
its great element in the fixed survey of the means of con- 
quest. If you reflect fora moment on the mental state 
from which active courage rises, you will perceive that 
this is essential to its existence. Fear rises from the con- 
templation of difficulties—courage from the perception of 
the thing to be done. If you fix your eye solely on the 
possible trouble, loss, or danger, you will certainly quail, 
for as you gaze they seem to grow vaster, until you fancy 
they are insuperable. There is always a lion in the path 
of a man who expects to findone. There is always a storm 
gathering in the sky when we anxiously scrutinise the 
clouds. There is always a terror darkening our path when 
we regard the obstacles to our success. And, on the con- 
trary, to look at the means of conquest is the best way to 
insure courage, for the man who regards them chiefly has 
no time for fear. The soldier, on the night before the 
battle, watches the gleaming camp nres, and in the dark 
stillness, when the beating of his own heart is audible, he 
looks sadly on the danger of the morrow and trembles ; 
but in the morning when the hosts are gathering for con- 
flict, and the danger has come close to him, he thinks not 
of death, because amid the trumpet sounds of battle he re- 
gards only the means of conquering. The landsman 
shrinks before the fury of the gale, but the true sailor is 
calm amid the tempest,—Whence the difference? Be- 
cause the one gazes on the threatening billows and quails, 
while the other concentrates his case on the management 
of sail and helm and forgets the peril; and the roaring 
blast fills him with an energy which rises with the rising 
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gale. Thus intense concentration on the means of action 
creates the courage that actively resists danger. Rise now 
to spiritual courage and the same principal holds true. It 
is by the aid of God that we conquer in spiritual battle ; 
our reliance is on the constant influence of His strengthen- 
ing grace. And while our gaze is fixed on that, fear 
vanishes. When we ponder the difficulty, the danger, the 
hardship, our courage fails. Is it not manifest therefore 
that the promise, “I will hold thee by thy right hand, say- 
ing unto thee, Fear not, I will keep thee,” is the grand 
source of courage to the spiritual man? If by faith we 
constantly grasped the hand of our Father, and we felt we 
were walking with Him, should we ever doubtfully ponder 
danger or losst Would it not be enough that He was 
with us? If we heard in our hearts the deep tone of the 
Eternal Whisper, should we look fearfully and falteringly 
onthe morrow ? In the strength of that voice we should be 
still, and confident of victory. Courage in its highest and 
most heroic form rises hence, for with the sense of omni- 
potence grasping and cheering his spirit a man can defy 
the world, and death, and hell, to make him turn aside 
from the path of Divine duty. 

We pass on to the other kind of courage—a courage 
which meets with far different difficulties, and one which 
it is far harder to attain—the courage needful for passive 
endurance. It is harder of attainment, for while there is 
anything to be done, we find relief in action; but when we 
can do nothing but be still and endure, then it is supremely 
difficult to resist the assaults of cowardice. 

The great feature of this aspect of spiritual courage is 
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self-surrender to the highest law of life. The man who 
lies on his bed of sickness unmurmuringly, though his 
years are darkened, and all hope in life is quenched, finds 
his courage in surrendering his will to the will of God. 
The reformer exiled to a lonely land can bear his banish- 
ment without a moan, because the achievement of the 
freedom of his fatherland has become the ruling passion 
and law of his being; and he knows that his suffering is 
sowing the seeds from which the harvest of freedom will 
grow. The prophets of old, though unheard, despised, and 
rejected of men, felt that the law of their life was to do 
God’s work and speak His word, not to labour for man’s 
approval; and they were courageous and strong because 
they surrendered themselves to that. Thus, with the 
courage of the Christian, he endures, because the law of 
his being has become resignation to the will of God. But 
it is very easy to say this, while self-surrender is often the 
very hardest thing in life. We enter periods of desolation 
and doubt, of mental weariness and pain—times when all 
human sympathy fails us. But if in such hours we could 
feel the grasp of God’s hand, should we not be submissive ? 
—should we not realise that He is caring for us and order- 
ing our way? If we could hear His voice amid the dismay 
and darkness proclaiming “ All is weli,” should we not be 
trustful, courageous, and strong? Thus from the grand 
truth contained in our text these two forms of courage 
spring, which, in their combination, form the courage of 
Christian manhood. 


II, We now come to glance at the necessity for this 
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courage. It is essential to Christian life for three 
reasons. 

(1.) Lt requires cowrage to manifest the Christian char- 
acter before men. Regarding the two sides of that char- 
acter as seen in Christ—the strong and the tender; the 
severely true and the forbearing, sympathising, forgiving, 
we feel that the character is incomplete in which these 
two aspects are not combined, and they both demand 
courage for their manifestation. The Christian man must 
be true to the standard of God and the spiritual world; 
his life is a consecrated pilgrimage towards the invisible 
kingdom; his test of duty and conduct is not man’s 
opinions, but the approval of conscience; he cannot act by 
the standard and fashion of the age only, but according to 
the measure of his high calling as a soldier of the cross 
and an heir of eternal life through Christ. Is it not pro- 
foundly difficult to live by such a standard? Are there 
not subtle expediencies and plausible appearances to be 
sternly withstood and resolutely denied? The pleasant, the 
successful, the popular, the fascinating, must often be sur- 
rendered, and does not their surrender demand courage ? Are 
we not often strongly tempted to be treacherous to Christian 
principle by shrinking from uttering unpopular truths, or 
by conforming to the evils and sins of the age in which we 
live? Is resistance easy when temptation assumes the 
specious garb of duty, and thus in various ways confuses 
the conscience? What then can give us courage to do the 
right, regardless of consequences, but the grasp of God’s 
hand and the sound of His voice ? 

Still further, the Christian must not only be strong in 
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doing the right and resisting the wrong, but is bound, by 
the example of his Lord, in all his dealings with men to 
be forbearing, charitable, tender to the weak, and pitiful 
to the suffering and the feeble. Forgiveness of injuries, 
charity in judgment, patience and long-suffering under 
contradiction and opposition, sympathy with the despised, 
the outcast, and suffering,—these are the characteristics of 
the Christ-like, the manifestation of which implies a cour- 
age which can alone be gained by the felt nearness of the 
Father. 

(2.) It requires cowrage to maintain steadfast obedience 
to the will of God. Christian life is more than visible 
Christ-like character ; it means Christ-like obedience amid 
the inner and unseen temptations of the soul. And this 
is hard to maintain, when duty and inclination clash— 
supremely hard to a sensitive, impatient spirit. We each 
of us have our own spiritual temptations, which are 
rendered personal and peculiar by temperament and cir- 
cumstances. Every man has his own cross to bear. What 
can nerve us for endurance in the desolate days of loss, or 
sorrow, or conflict, when the heart is faint, the spirit 
broken, and the flesh rises in might against the soul; 
when the delectable syren music entices us in opposition 
to the calm still voice which wi// make itself heard amid 
the fascinating melody? Nothing in this world, my 
brothers, but the deep conviction that “the Lord thy God 
holds thy right hand, saying unto thee, I will help thee.” 

(3.) Jt demands courage to lold fast to our highest 
aspirations, As Christian men, we are bound to aim at 
being our highest and best. The revelations of our aspira- 
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tions must become our practical ideals. Of course, such a 
statement as this will be called impracticable and dreamy ; 
nevertheless, no fact of spiritual life is more certain than 
this, that if we do not strive to realise the aspirations of 
our best and holiest hours, we shall degenerate, And in 
this struggle is it not awfully difficult to keep even what 
we have gained, when, fora time, we lose our foot-hold, as 
sometimes we do, or when we doubt the possibility of ever 
reaching these ideals, as oft-times we must? The only way 
to hold what we have gained is strenuously to press on- 
wards. In climbing life’s perilous mountains, we shall 
often slide; but if we would gain the far-off summits, we 
must keep our eye fixed on the gleaming heights. And 
can anything give us power and courage to do so, but the 
knowledge that the Everlasting arms are round about us, 
and the voice of the Eternal cheering us onward? And 
here, as in all the storm and strife of our earthly pilgrimage, 
we are simply driven to the man Christ Jesus. He, as 
the revelation of the Father to our struggling and toiling 
humanity, is “our only refuge, and strength, and our very 
present help in time of trouble.” He was tempted as we 
are, and we, by His strength, may triumph like Him. He 
knows our weakness, but left us the legacy of everlasting 
power, when He said, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” 
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MarrHEw xxvii. 20. 
16 And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Ir is evident that Christ meant this promise to express a 
truth of profound meaning and pre-eminent power for the 
men to whom He gave it; for it is a strange fact that He 
should, for the first time, promise to be with them always, 
at the very last moment before vanishing from the 
world; and we may be certain that words apparently so 
contradictory have a very deep significance, | This promise, 
too, is the last that He gave them before sending them out 
as heralds of His kingdom. It is, therefore, in one sense, 
the sum and substance of all the consolations He had 
given them before; and we may be sure that this crowning 
message contains the elements of mighty power. Now, 
the meaning and the power which Christ intended should 
lie in it, can only be discovered by looking at the special 
necessity of the disciples to whom it was spoken. As the 
first step, therefore, towards discovering its import for us. 
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we must place ourselves for a moment in their position, 
and inquire what it meant for them. The supreme want 
of those men in that hour was the continuance of their 
Master’s presence as a friend. Gradually the truth had 
dawned on them, saddening their joy at His resurrection, 
that He must depart to return no more. And to them His 
absence was full of danger, for the hopes and convictions 
He had inspired seemed to depend on the continuance of 
that confiding intercourse and manifested sympathy. of the 
Christ who had called those feelings into being. It was the 
touch of His sympathy which had first awakened the buds 
and blossoms of the newlife which was ripening within them. 
When He had gone, would they not wither under the cold 
contact of an unfriendly world? Hitherto every doubt and 
perplexity which crossed their hearts had been trustfully 
spoken to Him, the questions which grappled with their 
faith had been confessed to Him. His friendship had been 
the calm asylum whither they had carried their burdens, 
and found them fall away; but when He had gone, they 
could ask Him such questions no more. For three years 
they had been living in a new world. The old sceneries 
of Galilee, with their lakes and hills, had caught a heavenly 
light from the revelation given by the Saviour that God 
was a Father, and life His service, and that there was an 
eternal home beyond. But over this new world a cloud of 
desolation was sweeping downwards in the chilling thought 
that He the Friend and Brother was going, and that they 
would be left alone amid a wild and mocking race, who 
cared not for them, and had crucified their Lord. Above 
all, He was going just when their mission as His ministers 
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had opened before them in its greatness and glory; and the 
prospect of working it out alone must have seemed over- 
whelming. Thus the great necessity of their life and work 
was the continuance of that confiding friendship with the pre- 
sent Christ, which had been theirs hitherto, and that secret 
need the Saviour knew when He said on the verge of His 
departure, “Lo, } am with you alway.” Therefore, the 
meaning of this saying was that His departure would 
really be the commencement of His nearer presence as a 
Friend, than they had known while they saw Him with the 
bodily eye; it meant that the same confidence would still 
exist, and they would feel Him to be more truly near, as the 
sense of His spirituai companionship attended their path 
and strengthened their infirmities ; it meant that amid their 
toil they should know that He who cheered them of old, 
unchanged in His human sympathy by His triumphant 
march to the throne of worlds, was cheering them still. I say 
the disciples interpreting these words by the emotions of 
that hour must have understood them thus. Christ knew 
they would thus understand them, and therefore, as they 
listened to His final farewell ere the cloud received Him 
out of their sight, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” they must have felt the assurance 
that the grand companionship of the past was henceforth 
to be closer than ever. 

In this light it is—as interpreted by the actual needs 
of those disciples—that we shall contemplate that promise. 
The point I want to bring out is this—that just as those 
men needed the continuance of Christ’s presence as a 
Friend, so we need it now; and that just what those 
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words meant for them, they mean for us, viz., that Christ 
is present, not in some mystical sense, but really here; as 
actually close to our spirits as He was to Peter and James 
and John. There is a breadth of power in this truth, when 
realised, which the Church has been slow to attain, and if 
I can but show, however imperfectly, what a might lies in 
that promise, which we have not yet reached, it may rouse 
us to spiritual endeavour for its attainment. 

Observe first and broadly that the /riendship of the 
living Christ is the grand aid to spiritual life. As the 
disciples needed the conviction that He was nearer to 
them when He had passed into the heavens than He had 
ever been while on earth, in order to the fulfilment of their 
work, so, until we reach that conviction, we shall be unable 
to lead lives as earnest as theirs. Believe me there are 
heights of faith and love—there are depths of spiritual 
power, impossible to a man who does not realise the 
actual presence of the unseen Saviour. 

To bring this clearly before ugplet us et-the-outsep mark 
the force of the phrase, “F riendship with the living 
Christ,” for simple as it may seem, it involves a truth too 
seldom oe the disciples, as-we~have-seen, the 
words, “Iam with\you,” must have meant that the same 
friend who had walked with them for three years in Judea 
would be really nearer to them when hidden from their 
view than He had ever been. To them, “His glorious 
resurrection and ascension,” proclaiming the mighty fact, 
He lives—He is unchanged by death—had lightened the 
woe of His cross, and because they felt that He did live 
they entered into friendship witha living Lord. But there 
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is a strong tendency in these days to regard Christ rather 
as a person of the past than as a Presence in the present. 
Too often preachers speak of the temptation and the sorrow, 
of the agony and the death, without setting forth the 
faith which gives power to all these, viz., that the same 
Christ is with us, and among us now. Too often men linger 
in thought among the shadows of Gethsemane, and try to 
rouse emotion by picturing the agony of that awful hour; 
they stand in imagination on Calvary gazing sadly on that 
pale form with the grand expression of victory in death, 
and then they go away. Weare prone to forget that the cli- 
max of the perfect life was not the garden or the cross, but 
the Resurrection. We forget that the gospel narratives 
exist to point out to us most prominently that as Christ 
rose so He zs, We fail to hear the voices of the angels 
crying to us as we weep over the sepulchre of the past. 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead, He is not here, 
He is risen.” As the result of this exclusive reverence for 
the past we find faith difficult, for it is hard to approach 
the Saviour over the chasm of eighteen centuries, while it 
were easy if we felt Him living near us now. And above 
all, as a result of this, the vital and glowing friendship, to 
which this promise points, becomes almost impossible, for 
it is supremely difficult to realise a friendship with the 
great dead, and we forget that Christ is the great living One. 
Now in contrast to this faith in the Christ of the past, 
that friendship with the living Christ of the present, of 
which His promise speaks, essentially involves the belief 
that He who sympathised with suffering men, who wept 
over Jerusalem and bore with all the weakness of His 
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disciples, is, though on the throne of worlds, eternally the 
same that He was then; and it involves the apprehension 
of His presence in actual contact witi the soui, in actual 
intercourse with the life, as more real than when He wore 
the visible form in the days of His humanity. And from 
this belief in His unchanged present reality, that friendship 
rises in which a man can commune with the Christ near to 
Him with the profoundest confidence and love. In brief, 
he who abides by the cross, who looks back exclusively at 
the past, who does not realise the glorious presence of Christ 
by His side—touching him with a hand the world cannot 
see, speaking to him with a voice the world cannot hear— 
has not attained that friendship with a living Lord of which 
the words of our text are the promise and the pledge. 

I want to show that such a realisation of the present 
Christ is the supreme aid to spiritual life. Let us glance 
at it in four aspects. 

1. This friendship alone can mature the inner life of the 
soul, It is a deep and divine law of our nature that fellow- 
ship developes the hidden powers in the spirit of man. We 
never know what we can do till we find a friend. There 
are within us sleeping capacities, great and beautiful, 
which never waken till then. There are powers of thought 
and emotion, faculties of toil and endurance, lying unsus- 
pected within, but which real fellowship arouses. On the 
contrary, it is equally true there are dark possibilities of 
evil, unuttered impurities, and slumbering capacities for 
wrong within some men, which do not begin to stir until 
the communication of some evil fellowship has corrupted 
the heart, and wakened those evil tendencies into action. 
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A most mighty fact is this power of friendship—so that a 
man who has no friend is an enigma to himself. In the 
deepest sense is this true of the inner life of the Christian. 
Its beauty and grace, its faithfulness and love, are never 
matured until a man Jearns to walk with Christ as with a 
friend. That is a poor and lifeless Christianity which is 
built only on a creed. We need a Divine person as our 
fellow. That is not the highest Christianity which rests at 
the cross. We need a living person to win and weave 
around Himself the holy affections of the soul. When 
that is so, then and then onty, do faith and hope and love 
bloom into their glorious maturity. But looking at this 
law of life more deeply you will perceive how mighty it is 
for the Christian, by considering that the living Christ is 
in the deepest sense the only real iriend of any man. You 
can find no human,soul that perfectly responds to you. 
All friendship is in a sense imperfect, for, as has been 
truly said, human spirits only touch us at a few points of 
sympathy. What else means that profound and unsatis- 
fied yearning for sympathy which you find so often in the 
deepest souls? Is it weakness ¢ No; it is the longing 
for, and feeling after, the Divine and perfect friendship. 
What else means the inevitable discipline by which God 
is constantly breaking up our human friendships and shat- 

tering our dearest fellowships, but this, that He is thereby 
} teaching us to feel the deeper need of the invisible Saviour. 
Believe me there is no one so close to us as Christ. Other 
communion is comparatively distant and shadowy. No 
one truly knows us but Christ ; and herein lies the Divine 
power of that saying of His—‘ I know my sheep.” There- 
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fore if we would have our spiritual life strengthened, and 
its regal power made mighty, we must realise the truth of 
Christ’s words, “I am with you alway.” No mere belief 
in a Christ of the past, no transient outbursts of emotion 
towards a crucified Saviour, nothing but the constant com- 
munion with Christ as a living Lord and Friend will de- 
velop our Christian manhood. 

2. This friendship alone can Christianise every action of 
man’s life. The emphatic demand which God’s word 
makes of the Christian disciple is, that he should be a 
Christian in everything. It does not do to be wholly 
spiritual on one day, and utterly commercial on the next; 
that is the discipline of the Pharisee. We arc not to 
devote one set of powers to the Christlike and another set 
to the carnal; that is a mournful misrepresentation of Chris- 
tianity which has won for it the sneers and scorns of men. 
We are to glorify God in body and in soul. We are to carry 
Christian principle into the dusty highways of secular exist- 
ence—to bear the calm front of Christian hope, and faith, and 
resistance, amid the tumult of the world’s markets—to live 
pervaded by the Divine temper of life in Christ, which 
shall transform and make heavenly our whole manhood. 
This is the real task of life, and so difficult is it, that to 
many men its attainment seems an idle dream—a chimeri- 
cal ideal not to be reached, and some will even say, not 
intended for man to reach in the hard, dusty toil of daily 
practical life. And it is a dream, an impossibility utter 
and final, unless we can realise the personal friendship of 
the present Christ. Nothing short of this can achieve it. 
For what is any friendship but the outgoing of the affec- 
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tions and sympathies of the soul towards another in loving 
companionship—the swaying of the whole nature in re- 
sponse to the calls and claims and inspirations of another 
soul? Therein lies its mighty power to subdue and deny 
self for another’s sake. Or to take another aspect of the 
same principle, how do men carry out one aim through 
diverse activities but by making to themselves friends of 
their purposes and ideas. The artist, amid his walks and 
meditations, amid the stir of society and the hush of soli- 
tude, maintains one central purpose, and is unceasingly 
gathering materials for his work, gaining ideas, grasping 
forms, catching colours, whereby to express in painting the 
thought which, like an unseen presence, is ever by his 
side The same is true of all men, whatever their calling, 
who are possessed by one great aim; the task they have 
set before them binds them as with the bands of friend- 
ship, and enlists all their thoughts and energies for its 
realisation. And what human ideas can thus do for man, 
Christ can do far more powerfully. It is no visionary 
fanatical fancy, but a sublime fact, that Christ is with us as 
a friend, charming our spirits with a Divine attraction, and 
enabling us to break through all obstructions which beset 
our path. Is it idle talk to say that belief in the friend- 
ship of the unseen Lord breaks the power of temptation ? 
When tempted to forsake duty for expediency, if we really 
felt “He sees me, is close to me, is ready to help me, who 
sacrificed all for man’s sake,’ would not the belief give us 
power to resist the fascinating charm? When we are 
swayed by outbursts of passion towards an awful depar- 
ture from God, coud we but hear the voice saying as to 
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Peter of old, “Satan desires to have thee, and sift thee as 
wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,” 
would not the passion subside? When tempted to grow 
weary in what appears to bea dreary and hopeless struggle, 
could we but have a vision of One at our side who, though 
faint and bleeding and worn, went on “straitened” till 
His work for us was done, should we not start with new 
energy, which would make us more than conquerors 
through Him who so loved us?” The man who is thus 
encompassed by a celestial presence, guided by a celestial 
voice, touched by a celestial hand, will find all life Chris- 
tianised, and like Moses, his countenance will shine with 
the reflected presence of the Lord. 

3. This friendship alone can haliow the discipline oy 
trouble. It is profoundly difficult to accept the teaching 
of sorrow patiently, and take its lesson home to the heart ; 
to cry out restlessly is to lose it; to be sullenly, stoically 
still, is to harden the heart into granite, instead of letting 
God soften it into submission We must with patient 
resignation accept the discipline and act under it, or its 
fiery touch will not purify the spirit, and write on its 
immortal tablets that “new name” which is promised “to 
him that overcometh.”’” Now, what is the supreme 
requirement for this true reception of the Divine discip- 
line, but the presence of a person to whom the sorrow cap 
be told, and in whose love the heart can rest? Whence, 
but from this innate necessity, springs that longing to 
confess to some one the secret suffering of the soul, from 
which has arisen the tyranny of the confessional. For this 


no mere creed believing will do—no dead Christ is sufficient 
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—-nothing can help us but the perfect sympathy of a living 
Lord, who knows our sorrows, and who suffered for our 
sins. Alas for the man on whom the storm is beating, 
and before whom the lights of faith and hope are fading, 
if he have no Christ to whom he can go! The felt presence 
of Christ has been the strength of the most tempted and 
suffering men in all ages of the Church. It was by faith 
in His nearness and living friendship that the martyrs and 
grand ones of the old times were enabled to endure their 
discipline of fire. “They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword, they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented ;” but they felt the closeness of 
the unseen brother and Lord, and in the strength of that 
they endured. And remember, we possess the same pro- 
mise as they. Ours may be a very different pathway. It 
is only a few who are called to glorify God beneath such 
baptisms of fire, or to struggle with His mighty waves and 
billows; but there are storms in every life, and unless we 
can realise the Son of God walking on the waters, and can, 
like the sinking Peter, grasp His hand, we shall not feel 
the blessed power of the assurance, “Lo, 1 am with you 
alway.” 

4. This friendship unites the present with the future 
world. The great problem of Christian life is, how to 
make the present life of time a pathway to the future life 
of eternity. We want to infuse into the work of to-day 
the spirit of the immortal to-morrow. We want so to live 
that death will not be an abrupt transition but a step on- 
wards. We cannot always be gazing into the future, and 
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the heavenly beauty of which we dream contrasts strangely 
with the labour of the present. When we do look up from 
our earthly toil, the gleaming worlds of the future appear 
awfully far away, and death seems to be a gate leading 
“across the wilds that no man knows.” You who have 
looked thoughtfully on the faces of the dead must have 
felt this. The still repose of the earthly form brings the 
mystery near, and makes the dividing gulf seem wide 
indeed between the glare and noise of time, and the celes- 
tial ministries of the eternal world. Friendship with the 
living Christ solves the problem. It unites the worlds, 
creates a pathway which death cannot break, and com- 
mences on earth the ministries of heaven. It unites us 
with “Him who was dead, but is alive for evermore ;” and 
by it we learn “to follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth,” for we walk with Christ as with a Friend. There- 
fore if you would make this life a dawning of the heavenly 
life and a schooling for its glorious offices, you must realise 
the present practical power of the words, “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” 

But this friendship cannot be reached at a single bound, 
or gained in a single day. It is not the result of mere 
excitement of feeling, but of slow, gradual, and even 
painful effort. For a thousand influences are tending to 
sunder you from Christ, and to cause you, by your con- 
duct, or by the spirit of your life, to deny the Lord. 
Thoughtfully realise its necessity. To say this seems so 
trite and familiar that one hardly listens to it, but remem- 
ber, it means the summoning of every power of the soul to 
attain it. Realise that to reach your Christian manhood 
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you must live under the very eye of Christ. Ponder the 
narratives of His life, and endeavour to feel that He is the 
same now as then—the same, patient, loving, strengthening 
Friend to you that He was to the disciples. And accept 
patiently the Divine discipline, which will help see to its 
realisation, 

_ And forget not to commune with Him. Realise the fact 
that prayer brings you into His very presence, for it was 
He who said, “ When two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

My brother, it is the living present Christ who asks you 
to be His friend. Confess to Him your coldness and un- 
belief, and He will quicken you with that mighty energy, 
through which your life shall become divine, and earth the 
threshold of heaven, 


XVI. 
THE TEARS OF CHRIST OVER THE INDIFFERENCE OF MEN. 


LUKE xix, 41, 42, 


** And when he was come near. he beheld the city, and wept over it, say- 
ing, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 


THESE words form one of the most memorable sayings ever 
uttered by the Son of God. Perhaps every man who has 
read them has been stirred by their power. Their “still 
sad music” has entered into dark degraded souls that no- 
thing else could move; for we cannot tell how many hope- 
less, outcast, abandoned men have found in them a last 
refuge, when all human sympathy had drifted away, and 
have rested in that wonderful revelation of the unspeak- 
able pity of Christ. The Son of God in tears—in tears 
over a falling city! That simple fact tells us more than a 
thousand sermons what He was and is, and has a voice 
whose power is greater than all threatenings of an infinite 
woe to move and sway the fallen spirit of man, But 
touching and startling as this lamentation of Christ must 
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ever be, it becomes even more wonderful when we con- 
sider the circumstances under which it was uttered, The 
whole scene described by the evangelist has a power about 
it, which, when once felt, can never be forgotten. It was the 
hour when Christ’s popularity had reached its highest 
point. At no previous moment in His history had He so 
strong a hold on the sympathies of the people. They were 
preparing to hail Him king in the royal city ; and had He 
aimed at earthly power, He could then and there have 
created a revolution, and gathered an army that might 
have broken the chain of the Roman, and set Judea free. 
And then it was, while all things round Him were full of 
gladness, and He was moving on amidst the tide of general 
joy, as He looked over that city, sleeping in its beauty 
under the clear eastern heaven, that there came the falter- 
ing step, and the tearful eye, and the words of unutterable 
sadness, “ If thou hadst known, even thou at least, in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace, but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.” Is it not obvious that such 
words thus uttered must possess a most mighty meaning ? 
Christ would not have wept over a trifling calamity,—must 
there not, therefore, have been some spectacle before Him, 
the saddest this earth could present, to call forth His tears ? 
We want now to ask what it was over which he wept. We 
want to know what that spectacle was which, to Him, was 
the most mournful, that we may thus reach the truth which 
His words imply. 

We ask, then, Why did Christ weep over that city? His 
own words immediately afterwards point us to its ap- 
proaching desolation and decay.) He foresaw the hour 
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when the Roman army would level its walls, destroy its 
temple, and scatter its people through all lands; when the 
spot that had been so long known as the glory of Judea 
should be recognised only by its ruins. And to Christ 
there must have been something profoundly sad in that 
prospect. For ages Jerusalem had been the home of truth 
and the temple of the Eternal. For ages its people had 
been the solitary worshippers and witnesses to the true 
Lord of men. And the thought that a nation called and 
chosen of old—a nation whose forefathers had been true 
to God through perils and captivities, should fall from its 
' high standing through falseness to its Lord; and, shorn of 
its ancient glory, should wander through the world, crowned 
with mockery, misery, and scorn, might well fill the heart 
of the compassionate Christ with sorrow. But yet we can- 
not suppose that the downfall of Jerusalem, and the scat- 
tering of its people, were the chief objects of His pity. It 
was the men themselves—the men of Jerusalem, who, by 
the rejection of God’s messengers, and of Himself, the 
greatest of all, were bringing down those calamities—that 
awakened His compassion. He saw other temples than 
Solomon’s falling into ruin—the temples of the souls that 
had spurned His voice ; and the ruin of those spirits moved 


Him to tears._, Those men, ruined by their rejection of ™ 


Himself, formed to the eye of Christ the most mournful of 
earthly spectacles, and hence the question rises, Whence 
came that rejection ? 

Let us observe clearly who they were. They were men 
who had known God’s truth for years, and exulted in their 
knowledge of it. They were men who had not fallen into 


al 
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great outward depravity, but gloried in their temple-going, 
and the correctness of their creed. But those men of Jeru- 
salem had been slowly sinking for years {into cold spiritual 
¥ indifference, while they were clinging all the more strongly 
tothe outward formalities of religion. And then came their 
rejection of Christ, which consummated their ruin. They 
knew what tithes the poor man must pay into the treasury, 
but they could not understand a Christ who came to heal 
the broken-hearted. They knew that Jerusalem was the 
place where men ought to worship, and that the Samari- 
tans were heretics; they could not understand One who 
came to give men life and rest in God. It was their cold- 
hearted indifference which thus blinded their eyes to the 
mission of Jesus, and it was that which caused them to de- 
stroy him. They had found a man who said religion was a 
reality—who spoke in kindling words of a spiritual world, 
and pointed the weary to an all-present Father; and when 
they found they could not put to shame a truth that 
clashed with their cold-heartedness, they hurried him to 
L the judgement hall and the cross. / 

Mark now, then, what the men were over whom Christ 
wept tears of hopeless pity. They were not heathens, but 
God’s chosen race. They were not infidels, but believing 
Jews. They were not benighted men, who, knowing little 
of God, had fallen into degradation, and, urged on by 
human scorn were falling lower still. Christ met such 
men and spoke to them in words of hopeful love and 
power, But these were men who knew the truth and 
boasted of their knowledge of it, but who were indifferent 
to the truth they knew, and careless of the God they wor- 
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shipped, and in their coldness felt no need of aid; and it 
was over them as the most blinded of humanity that 
Christ wept where he could not save. 

Taking the words, then, in this light, the subject they 
present to us is this—The tears of Christ over the indiffer- 
ence of men; and we need scarcely observe they exhibit 
such indifference in a fearful aspect. Christ wept not for 
little things. He wept only when, through their rejection 
of Him, He could give men nothing but his pity. From 
these words of Christ’s we infer three facts that illustrate 
the deep sadness He saw in spiritual indifference. It was 
in His eye the sign of concealed ruin—the things that be- 
longed to their peace were hidden. It was a ruin self- 
wrought, or he would not have wept for it. It was a ruin 
rapidly becoming hopeless—their day was closing. “If 
thou hadst known... . the things which belonged to 
thy peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

1, Spiritual indifference was the sign of concealed rwin. 
“Tf thou hadst known the things that belong to thy 
peace,” and that blindness to their own ruin sprangfrom 
indifference. At first sight, it may appear strange that 
mere absence of decided earnestness should present to 
the eye of Christ so sad an aspect. It does not seem so 
obvious that men, who were apparently upright, honour- 
able, virtuous, but only half religious, were sinking into a 
ruin that awakened the profound pity of Christ, simply 
because they were merely indifferent to the truth. For by 
the indifferent I do not mean the openly sinful, but those 
who are outwardly upright, yet “neither cold nor hot” 
There are, however, two facts brought out most powerfully 
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in the case of these men of Jerusalem which are univer- 
sally true, and which show us why simple indifference is 
concealed ruin. 

(1.) Indifference conceals from man the downward pro- 
gress of the soul’s life. To illustrate this clearly we must 
fix our attention for a moment upon a truth which may at 
first sight appear distant from the subject before us, but 
on it the proofs of this point depend, viz., No man knows 
what evil inclinations may be lying hidden within him. 
We are a mystery to ourselves. Sudden flashes of passion 
may reveal deadly tendencies. Sometimes sudden out- 
bursts of thought and feeling give us new and startling 
revelations. Who has not known such? But\life must 
be a movement—a progress of some kind. We cannot 
stand still—rise or fall we must. Unless, therefore, we 
have a restraining power within us conquering those hidden 
evil tendencies, our life must be gradually sinking. But 
indifference—the mere absence of positive Christian ear- 
nestness—has no restraining influence. Not what we are 
not but what we ave forms character. We resemble that 
which we supremely love. That rectitude of life and con- 
duct which is not the result of choice or effort, and which 
may exist in the absence of temptation, is purely negative, 
and unless supported by some earnest positive principle, is 
in peril when the slumbering evil tendencies are wakened - 
into power by temptation. We may goa step further, and 
affirm that spiritual indifference actually prepares the way 
for open sin: “He that is not with me is against me,” said 
Christ, and then followed His parable of the unclean spirit 
returning in sevenfold might to the empty house. The 
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mere expulsion of evil which leaves the heart vacant and 

indifferent is a false reformation. Take away corrupt love, 

and leave the soul’s chamber empty, and it will come 

again in gigantic force. ke away the cravings of in- 

temperance, and introduce no\positive spiritual power, and 

the man will again fall into sla 

vincible. Judas became indifferent to the love of Christ, 

and into his empty heart came the returning devils of 

selfishness, till he sold his Lord formoney> Thus indiffer- 

ence 1s the commencement of a blindfold descent into 

spiritual ruin. 2g 
(2) While spiritual indifference conceals the downward 

course of the soul's life, it at the same time hides the Christ 

who alone can save While 1t conceals the ruin, it hides 

the Saviour. ) This will become obvious if we consider the i. 

great truth that Christ can only be discerned by those who 

are spiritually earnest We can fully understand that 

alone with which we have real sympathy, or for which we 

feel a profound need. The atheist says, “I see no God, 

I perceive no trace of His personal presence in the world;” 

and he is right, for while his spiritual faculties are slumber- 

ing, God must be to him unknown. So the cold, self-con- 

tented, careless man cannot, in the highest sense, see Christ 

at all. IfIdo not want to know what God is, and do 

not feel that on that question my very life hangs, I shall 

never understand the Son who reveals Him. If I do not 

feel that I have fallen into degradation and sin, and am 

falling lower, I shall never see Him who alone can raise 

me. Those men in Christ’s day over whom He wept could 

not see Him who came to elevate them. He lived God's 







deeper and more in- 
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love in His life among men, but the intellectual Doctor of 
the Law in his coldness saw no glory there, while the out- 
cast Samaritan and the woman who was a sinner, in their 
deep necessity, hailed Him with joy. He proclaimed the 
name of the Father, and the cold formalists and Pharisees, 
who were thinking over ¢heir idea of God with no deep 
spiritual earnestness, laughed Him to scorn; while the 
common men, who were heavy laden with the burden of 
doubt, or the idea of some distant Divinity, found in this 
the rest they had sought. He spoke of blindness, they 
did not think themselves blind, and rejected Him; while 
the poor fishermen, who felt they knew nothing, found 
in Christ the light. He spoke of weariness, those self- 
contented men were not weary ; while the men who were 
worn with their vain efforts to rise, found in Him repose. 
Thus to the indifferent, Christ was a mystery, a phantom. 
The Son of God whom they needed was there, but His 
light could not penetrate the frozen mass of their indiffer- 
ence, The voice from heaven sounded, but their deafened 
ears heard not its music. They were being ruined in two 
|_ways at once. 

And now we can partly understand why Christ wept 
over the indifference of men. . He regarded man in the 
light of eternity. He judged of man by what he would 
be in the future. You have seen the insect that has crept 
through its lower life, shake off its old garment and unfold 
its wings, ready to soar in a form of beauty, amid the 
summer sunshine; and thus having seen what it is to be- 
come you perceive its hidden loveliness even while it 
crawls through its lower existence. So Christ looked at 
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man. He beheld the wondrous living soul beneath, the 
scarred and suffering body of the lowest of humanity. His 
eye discerned the pathway of its eternal destiny; and 
therefore when He saw the soul of man perishing in in- 
difference and in sensual slavery, when He saw its beauty 
dying and its temple in ruins, He wept over it in tears. 
He saw more, He saw what spiritual ruin meant in eternity. 
He spoke in words which only shadow forth the spiritual 
reality of the worm and the fire—the reality of being 
away from God, which is eternal death. He saw men 
going on to that, and in their coldness seeing not Him who 
came tosave. It was that, which to his eye formed earth’s 
saddest spectacle, and he wept over it saying, “If thou 
hadst known, even thou at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace, but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” 

In spiritual indifference Christ saw a self-wrought ruin.... 

In, spiritual indifference Christ saw ruin rapidly becoming 
hopeless. “In this thy day.” That day was going—gone! 
Then nothing moved them—not even the spectacle of the 
suffering, dying Christ. | There is a day for every man. An 
hour when the truth of Christ knocks at the door of his 
heart. That is Christ’s day of visitation. It may come in 
various ways, and may recur no one knows how often, 
but it must come for the last time, and then hope is gone. 
Must it not be so? For if you can resist, and your 
repeated resistance makes the very truth the means of 
hardening, what then can save you? You have seen the | 
snow-flakes falling—at first they lay like beautiful winter 
flowers, but gradually they formed an icy crust that 
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hardened and thickened with every snow shower. So, a 
man may receive the truth of Christ in the freezing atmos- 
phere of cold indifference, until he is girded round with a 
mass of dead belief which no spiritual influence can pene- 
trate. If this be so with you, pray as if ruin held you, for 


XVII 
PETER’S REPENTANCE, A TYPE OF TRUE SORROW. 


LuKE xxu1. 61, 62. 


“The Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before the cock crow 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went out, and wept bitterly.”’ 


WE may sometimes have heard strong and unmeasured 
condemnation pronounced on Peter as having been the 
only one in Christ’s band of chosen followers who publicly 
denied his Lord. Men have dwelt on the aggravating cir- 
cumstances of the case, they have shown that his danger 
was comparatively small, they have referred to the words 
of love and warning which had only just fallen on his ear, 
and then they have marvelled that a soul so bold should 
have been frightened into open apostasy. I am not about 
to apologise for Peter, but it seems to me that such strong 
condemnations are often thoughtlessly uttered. For it is 
impossible to judge any human act correctly by regarding 
it simply in itself. Every act of sin is modified by the 
natural temperament Every act of sin, moreover, forms 
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the last step in a gradual process of soul, of which the man 
is often unconscious, until it suddenly breaks forth in 
some definite action ; and until we have carefully examined 
both these, we cannot fairly estimate its guilt. If we 
begin, then, by reflecting on the natural character of Peter, 
and take into account the apparently trifling circumstances 
which are, so often, the outward signs of those hidden steps 
of thought that prepare man for a fall, we shall more easily 
understand his crime, and be able to estimate the deep 
repentance which is described in the words before us. 

It is not difficult, from the frequent references to Peter 
occurring throughout the gospels, to obtain some estimate 
of his natural temperament. It is evident that among the 
other apostles he was eminently the man of action—a man 
of quick perception and rapid execution. Combined with 
this practical tendency, he possessed a strong, courageous 
spirit. Hence, perhaps, it is that Christ surnamed him 
“the Rock ;” for although this name in a measure arose 
from the prominent part he would take in founding the 
future Church, yet all Christ’s names are indicative of 
character, And it is equally evident, that underneath the 
rough, strong courage of the man’s nature, there existed 
profound and exquisite tenderness, We almost always 
find these characteristics side by side in men of the 
noblest boldness. And as with David, so with Peter, with all 
their fire, they had the pity of a little child. But the most 
characteristic feature of the man is this—that his strong 
courageous activity rose rather from impulse than from 
calm, thoughtful determination. He was not bold from 
deliberate reflection, but from the strong excitement of the 
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moment. He seldom seems to have acted from quiet 
resolve, but rather from the prevailing emotion of the 
hour. And so every new impulse was likely to turn him 
aside from his path and change his whole purpose. By 
the momentary energy of courage and trust, he defied the 
roaring sea, and then, instantly, driven by the new impulse 
of fear, sank territied in the waves. By the momentary 
force of faith he, first of all the apostles, made the open 
confession, “Thou art the Son of God,’ and immediately 
afterwards, the child’s heart of pity within the man’s heart 
of fire, trembled at the prospect of his master’s suffering, 
and he endeavoured to turn Christ from his chosen path 
of sorrow. Roused into burning ardour by Christ’s prophecy 
of his denial, he challenged all terrors of imprisonment and 
death to tear him from His side, and shortly after we find 
him denying the Lord for whom he had sworn to die. 
Now, this natural temperament must, in some measute, 
modify our judgment of his sin. Had he been a man of 
cold, calculating, unexcitable nature, his sin, great as it 
was, would have been still greater, but being a man of 
fiery, impulsive nature, we can partly understand how he 
fell. Because he had not yet learned utterly to distrust 
himself—because he was yet relying exclusively on the 
power of his own ardent nature, not knowing that in its 
rapid changes it was frail as a broken reed—it is not won- 
derful that he publicly denied his Lord. 

But there is another circumstance: to be taken into ac- 
count if we would understand Peter’s fall. I have said 
that all great acts of sin are the last steps in a secret 


course of thought and feeling, of which a man may be al- 
. N 
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most unconscious, until having slowly gathered power they 
suddenly break forth in visible action. No man falls into 
a great crime in a single moment. There are hidden cur- 
rents of feeling slowly drifting on towards it; and just as 
a floating straw may show whither the deep ocean currents 
are tending, so the merest trifles on the surface may become 
indices to the secret under-currents of life. We find such 
an indicating circumstance in the case of Peter, in the 
words of the evangelist—“ And Peter followed afar off-” 
When we consider his temperament and his position, these 
few words speak volumes regarding the gradual causes of 
his fall, He had just drawn the sword to defend his 
Master, but that “following from afar,” shows that that 
act was only a transient flash of carnal courage, which 
had subsided as rapidly as it rose. He participated in 
the dismay which all the disciples felt when the Saviour 
was taken, but instead of flying with them, his impulsive 
nature led him into the most dangerous position—he was 
following at a distance—entering into danger while his 
zeal was failing, In that position every circumstance 
would increase his fear, Down the dark garden he 
followed the band which was bearing away the Light of 
his life, but too distant to hear one cheering word, or catch 
one inspiring glance, from the calm still Christ who was 
moving patiently to His death, Following at a distance, 
the prospect of martyrdom in its stern, chilling reality would 
make his heart quail, and every step increased the terror. 
The shades of Gethsemane were lying behind, the lights of 
the palace gleamed out into the gloom; and do you wonder 
that under these circumstances, surrounded by the crowd 
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of servants and soldiers, he could no longer stifle his fears, 
and that to escape he uttered the words of denial? He 
had been slowly but surely coming to that; for whenever 
aman follows Christ from afar, he is sinking into that 
state of coldness and cowardice in which, before the first 
danger, he will exclaim, “I know not the man.” 

Such, with all its palliating circumstances, was this sin, 
and although it may be partly understood by considering 
Peter’s temperament, although it was the result of a gradual 
decline of soul of which he was perhaps unconscious, it 
was a most awful sin. It was denial uttered distinctly 
and deliberately, for Luke tells us that within one hour of 
that first denial, Peter uttered it again; it was also denial 
when the danger was very small, for when they had let 
all the disciples go, it was very unlikely that they would 
care to detain him; it was denial after the most solemn 
warning ; it was a supreme act of cowardly ingratitude in 
return for years of patient and unutterable love. Sucha 
sin admits of no excuse, and Peter’s going out and bitterly 
weeping, shows that he felt it was inexcusable. Yet is it our 
place loudly to condemn him, for who that knows his own 
heart would dare to affirm that, if placed as Peter was, he 
would not have been guilty of that sin? 

We now come to Peter’s sorrow. And here I would 
say that it seems almost presumptuous to enlarge on such 
words as the evangelist has written in our text. There 
are, perhaps, no words in God’s Book that contain such 
depths of pathos as these simple sentences. No thoughtful 
man can read them without being stirred through all his 
nature by their power, and it doe: seem almost better to 
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leave every one to think of them in silence. But without 
making any pretence to do justice to their depth of meaning, 
let me try, in all simplicity, to point out one or two of the 
great lessons they suggest. I wish, from this sorrow of 
Peter, in connection with its blessed results in the whole 
of his after life, to illustrate the nature of spiritual sorrow. 
All sorrow for sin is not blessed. There is a sorrow for 
past transgressions which is worldly and selfish. There is 
a sorrow that leads to deep despair, and becomes a deadly 
curse to aman’s soul. And there is a sorrow for past 
failings which is holy and blessed, and leads out of the 
darkness of sin into the light of a noble and divine life. 
To mourn truly for the past is one of the godliest acts of 
which a man is capable, and the power to do so is one of 
the greatest gifts of God’s Spirit. In order to illustrate 
this great distinction, let us begin by contrasting with 
Peter’s sorrow the two kinds of regret for the past which 
have no life-giving power, and then we shall see the nature 
of the repentance which is blessed and divine. 

Observe, first, that Peter’s sorrow did not arise from the 
fact that his guilt was known. If you survey all the cir- 
cumstances of his position, you will be almost compelled 
to believe that he felt he was discovered. During the hour 
which he passed in that Judgment Hall, undergoing the 
keen glances of the servant and the soldier, and hearing it 
said again and again that he was a disciple, he must have 
been convinced that he was known. His rough Galilean 
accent betrayed him. His repeated protestations—protes- 
tations rising at last into oaths—only add to the proof that 
he was conscious of detection, and was vainly endeavour- 
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ing to conceal his alarm. He knew thus that they were 
aware of his guilt—he felt sure that he was regarded as an 
apostate—but yet he exhibited no sorrow for the fact that 
he appeared degraded in the eyes of men. Now, there is a 
regret for sin which stands in distinct contrast to this,—a 
regret which arises only when the guilt is known to men, 
and its results are felt in the loss of position and character 
before the world. A man may lament bitterly the lost 
opportunity of the past years; he may look back bitterly 
weeping over his failures; he may lament in agony for 
sin, when its pleasure has faded, and its dark result of 
suffering has arrived; but when the great cause of his 
sorrow is not a glance at the Christ whose love he has 
scorned, but simply the loss of character and the sense of 
degradation, that sorrow, however much the sin may be 
lamented, is godless, ‘selfish, and worldly: it produces no 
blessed result, but is ruinous to the soul, for it tends to 
make men estimate sin only by its worldly consequences, 
and man’s life only by its apparent success, instead of 
leading them to feel that the awfulness of sin consists in 
its antagonism to God. And anything that does that is a 
eurse on a man’s spiritual life. But, in saying this, we, 
must guard against error. The sense of self-respect by 
which a man perceives his degradation is Divinely im- 
planted, is meant to lead men to God, and he who has lost 
it is in a hopeless state. But if this alone be the cause of 
repentance,—if the past is only mourned for because it has 
produced the loss of position, character, or happiness,—if 
in that mourning there be no Godward glance, then it is 
but worldly sorrow which leads to the death of the soul. “ 
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Secondly, I¢ was not simply the suffering of remorse. Most 
certain it is that Peter must have experienced the pro- 
foundest remorse during that hour. After the holy com- 
panionship of Christ, especially after the last solemn 
supper from which he had just gone, conscience must have 
been quickened into power, and must have been thunder- 
ing loudly at the door of his heart. Why did he protest 
with cursing and swearing, “I know not the man,” if he 
were not striving vainly to quiet the restless voice that 
told him he was uttering a cruel lie? But it was not that 
which made him weep—it was not conscience alone,—it 
was the glance of Christ that melted him to tears. 

Here again we find a kind of sorrow for sin which stands 
in contrast with Peter’s sorrow, viz., that which rises 
simply from an awakened conscience. It is most true that 
every repentant man must quail beneath its voice. Remorse 
was meant by God to lead men to Christ, and the sense 
of it is a most blessed gift to our fallen nature, but in 
itself it is not life-giving. If there be no glance towards 
the Son of God in it, remorse may be ruinous to the soul. 
This statement may, perhaps, seem strange, but its truth is 
proved by the fact that a remorse which does not lead to 
Christ creates either indifference or despair. The awak- 
ened conscience is terrible, because it lays hold of thought, 
and turns the powers of the mind against the man. Thus 
from i there is no escape; it divides the soul against itself, 
darkens the whole life, and fills the memory with awful 
voices; turn which way he will, the man confronts his 
sin, and thus it creates an intolerable burden. To silence 
the voice of conscience, a man will rush into courses of sin 
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which will harden him till his soul no longer responds to 
its admonitions, or else it will drive him into reckless 
despair. The last was the case with Judas. He, like 
Peter, had denied his Lord; he, too, was in deep sorrow, 
but it was the sorrow of the lost—the last agony of despair! 
He would escape from the vision of the calm, loving coun- 
tenance that haunted him, and into the sea of death he 
plunged, hoping to find forgiveness there ! 

In contrast with both these, the Divine power of Peter’s 
sorrow is shown by three facts. 

(1.) Lt rose from the sense of Christ's love. “The Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter.” That look uttered what 
nowords could speak. Mustit not have implied, “Knowest 
thou not the Man? Hast thou forgotten Him so utterly, 
that within thy heart there lives no memory of what He 
has done for thee? He has prayed that thy faith might 
not finally fail, prayed for thee and thy brethren through 
midnights on the mountain, and hast thou forgotten Him 
so soon? Knowest thou not Him who has given thee all 
that is best in thy life, inspired thee with faith in Ged, 
patiently listened to thy doubts and lovingly cleared them 
away? He has long travelled His weary path for thee 
and thy brethren. He is now going to die, and thou leavest 
Him to die unfriended and alone. This once only thy de- 
votion has been tested, this once love has asked a small 
return, and this once thou hast cruelly failed!” “ The 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” and thus without one 
spoken word of reproach—with only one calm sad glance 
from amid the dark throng of the soldiers, He went to His 
cross. Well might Peter weep, and weep bitterly! for the 
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word was spoken, the deed was done; it was written on 
the eternal tablets of the past, and no tears could wash it 
away. “The Lord turned and looked upon Peter!” He 
had withstood the questions of men and the discovery of 
his crime unmoved. He had withstood the thundering 
voice of conscience within, but one glance of that eye, 
one mighty rushing back into memory of the boundless 
love it recalled, and his heart was broken, and true life be- 
gan to spring through the falling tears. 

This illustrates the single source of regret which leads 
to the Divine life. We may try to rouse ourselves into 
grief by recalling words and acts, and endeavouring to ex- 
aggerate ‘their blackness, but in vain. We may terrify 
ourselves by picturing the future, but in vain. By none 
of these means do we reach the true estimate of sin, for in 
all that sorrow a sleeping selfishness may lie. It is not 
until we look away from the past and the future, direct to 
Christ—not until in the glance of His loving eye we feel 
there is a love and a righteousness from which we have been 
estranged—not until we measure sin by our departure from 
that, and come to feel that in our coldness and indifference 
we have been mocking and denying the holy love of Christ, 
that true sorrow for sin commences, And it is that sorrow 
alone which can break the stubborn spirit of selfishness. 
Through the tears of a heart shattered by the sense of its 
own ingratitude to Him, the soul first sees the splendour of 
the Eternal pity, and true life dawns throuch the falling 
showers of sorrow. 

(2.) Jt was manifested in the conquest of self-trust. Leave 
the Judgment Hall. Go to the Sea of Galilee where Peter 
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had first been called by his Master. The same company 
are together again, but yet how different are they! ‘There 
is a change in Christ. The weary suffering of life has 
passed, the last sorrow is over, the grave is conquered. 
And now mark the attitude of Pete1, and watch the result 
of that grief which had arisen from the glance of Christ’s 
love. The quick impulsiveness and fickle ardour which 
used to characterise him have passed away. In the old 
time he was ever ready to assert his loyalty, and to challenge 
all opposition to weaken his faith. A few: days before, in 
front of the danger which was threatening his Master, he 
said, “ Lord, I am ready to go with Thee to prison and to 
death,” and immediately afterwards he denied Him. But 
now, grieved that Christ should ask him the third time, 
“ Lovest thou Me 2” he can only say quietly, “‘ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” It 
has been beautifully observed that once he had trusted 
boldly to the power of his own love to Christ, now it is the 
power of Christ’s love to him which had broken down all 
self-trust. The old fiery self-reliance had gone—he had 
learned that his own strength was weakness. Thissuggests ~ 
a law which is broadly true. Repentance is the actual 
turning to God, away from self. Self-trust is the strength 
of temptation, and the man who has once seen himself in 
the light of Christ dare rely on himself, only, no more. 

(3.) It became the element of spiritual strength. Behold 
this man in his old age. His eye has lost its ancient fire. his 
countenance is furrowed by sorrow and care, but his heart 
is strong and true, and he exhibits the most unfaltering 
signs of spiritual power. Listen to his words, and remew- 
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ber they are the words of one who had once shrank terri- 
fied from the appearance of danger, and in cowardice 
denied his Lord, but who, now persecuted, forsaken, de- 
spised, weary with many conflicts, and with a martyrdom 
in view, is yet able to say, “ Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
come strange thing happened unto you, but rejoice, inas- 
much as ye are made partakers of the sufferings of Christ.” 
Whence came that quiet boldness—not the old impetuous 
boldness—but the lofty courage of a disciplined spirit ? 
Was it not the fruit of that sorrow which sprang from the 
glance of Christ, which had penetrated into his inmost 
soul, and changed his nature for ever? 


XVIIL 


THE TWO STAGES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


LUKE Vv. 8. 


“When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord !” 


JOHN VI. 67, 68, 


“Then Jesus said unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Simon 
Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 


You cannot fail to notice the strong contrast between those 
two utterances of the same apostle. The one is a cry of 
fear at the evil of his own nature, which made him im- 
plore the Holy Christ to go; the other a cry of faith, ex- 
pressing itself in the conviction that to go from Christ 
would be to go into despair. The one forms a prayer, 
earnest as the deep fear of the man’s heart, for Christ to 
leave him; the other a passionate declaration never to leave 
Him whom he had once implored to depart. We shall find 
that there is a great and beautiful meaning in the difference 
between these two sayings. We shall find that they indi- 
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cate two stages of progress in the apostle’s life; we shall 
find that every earnest man must, in some degree, undergo 
the same opposite experiences in his progress towards the 
perfect truth and love of God. You are familiar with the 
occasion on which the first of these cries was uttered. It 
carries us back to the earliest period of Peter’s discipleship ; 
for it was not very long after he had first seen the Saviour 
that the morning dawned on the lake, when, after the 
night’s vain toil, he let down the net, and enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes. Unaccustomed at that time to those 
works of wonder, unchanged by the truth of Jesus, he was 
startled at the blaze of divine glory in the Saviour, that so 
suddenly burst upon him, and he exclaimed in awe to the 
present Divinity, “ Depart from me!” The other utterance 
conducts us to quite a different period. For some twelve 
months Peter had been following his Master, listening to 
His teachings, and receiving the influence of that holy love 
that streamed from every act and word of Christ. And as 
he thus fcllowed and learned how the cesert grew sacred 
where his Master taught, and the hill-sides seemed holy 
where he heard Him pray, a new life was awakened in his 
soul—a life that rose above time into fellowship with the 
Eternal, During that brief year he had learned how the 
splendour of Christ’s divinity, instead of repelling him as 
a sinful man, attracted him, because it overcame his sin. 
How the holy power of Christ, the life-giver, instead of 
terrifying, became the only resting-place for the conscience 
and the heart. And thus the cry was changed,—instead 
of “depart from me,” it became “ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
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It is just that transition from fear of the Divine, to at- 
traction to the Divine in Christ, which marks the pro- 
gress of Peter; and it is the same. transition which marks 
the progress of spiritual life. We must experience the 
feeling of awe of the Divine holiness ere we can rise into 
that perfect love that binds us to the Saviour, in the 
strength of which we can answer every temptation to 
leave Him by the confident challenge “to whom shall 
we go.” 

The subject before us becomes—The two stages of spiri- 
tual life—Fear and Love. The first is marked by the cry 
of alarm at the sight of the Divine glory: the second by 
the confession of devotion to Christ our Life. We reach the 
latter through the former; and having risen to feel that life 
centres itself in Christ, we are drawn upward by heavenly 
attractions, undisturbed by the attractions of the world. 

We begin with the first stage of spiritual life—that 
marked by the cry of fear at the revelation of Divine 
glory. To illustrate this, let us look more deeply into 
this instance of Peter, let us ask what it was in that 
miracle which caused him to exclaim, “ Depart from me!” 
It was not merely the wonder of it. Marvellous, it doubt- 
less was, that when he and his fellows had toiled all night 
in vain, Christ shculd either know where the shoal lay, 
deep beneath the waters, or that He should be able to sum- 
mon it by His will, But the wonder by itself would have 
been insufficient to have roused such a feeling—for won- 
ders by themselves would not do it. The people had seen 
many such without feeling as Peter felt. The Pharisees 
had witnessed Christ’s marvels unmoved. Moreover, this 
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was not the first time Peter himself had beheld the power 
of the Lord. 

Consider what he had seen and heard. The calm in- 
effable purity of Jesus—the majesty of His rectitude—the 
marvel of His words—all these had been silently preparing 
him to believe. Trains of thought may long move undis- 
covered in a man’s soul; and suddenly, under some strong 
emotion, manifest themselves in words or deeds. Consider 
again that this miracle brought supernatural power into an 
old and familiar region of his life. He knew the secrets of 
those waters—he knew how uncertain the storms that sud- 
denly disturbed them, and thus how uncertain the result 
of their labour. Into this—to him common-place, every 
day region—broke the blaze of the supernatural, and there- 
fore it came most closely to him. Then all trains of 
thought and wonder—all fluttering shadows of belief— 
were lighted in one moment. He saw in Christ the Lord, 
the Holy One. Then came the sense of a mighty chasm 
between himself and Jesus. A strangely awful power was 
confronting him—a light searching to the lowest depths of 
His nature, which made him feel his own darkness as he 
had never felt it before. And hence, from the felt presence 
of the Holy Christ, arose the prayer of alarm, ‘“‘ Depart from 
mée, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

Now, leaving this particular incident, and taking it as a 
type of a more general truth, the point I wish to indicate 
is this—that fear and awe before the revelation of Divine 
glory form the first stage of spiritual life. We have to see, 
on the one hand, that such a revelation does awaken these 
feelings, and, on the other, why it does so. 
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(1.) With regard to the first point an obvious illustra- 
tion is furnished by the life of Jesus, Before He came, 
men had heard of holiness, but its awfnl presence was 
never fully felt until the mild man of Nazareth crossed 
the path of the world. They might have stood in awe 
before the solemn symbolism of the Temple vail shrouding 
the Holy of Holies, but He came in His sublime purity 
into the midst of the lives of men, and brought the majesty 
of holiness close to the human heart. Constantly, both 
by their words and acts, men acknowledged it, and in its 
presence felt they were sinful. By Him the “thoughts of 
many hearts were revealed.” In looking at the life of 
Jesus it seems as though His manifestation of the Divine 
holiness was more powerful through its union with human 
sympathies, He was noascetic, retiring from the common 
joys, or frowning off the common sorrows of the human, 
but He made them all seem sacred through the radiance of 
ineffable purity. Before its light all lying hypocrisies 
quailed. The respectable sinners who brought to Him the 
fallen woman, expecting His indignation to rest on her, 
at the words, “Let him that is without sin amongst you 
cast the first stone,” slunk away like birds of the night, 
before the glory of that purity that could at once feel for 
and elevate the fallen. Holy, harmless, and undefiled, He 
passed, like a ray of morning, uncontaminated through the 
pollutions and miseries of earth. And for eighteen cen- 
turies, by the history and tradition of His life, the world 
has been startled as by the presence of the Holy 
One. By Him it has been “convinced of sin,” and a 
sense of the infinite wrong and misery of sin has pervaded 
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the nations. Just as a light flashed in upon the abodes of 
wickedness makes their inmates stir and cower, so, falling 
on the city of man’s soul, has the light of the Holy Christ 
brought to view the shapes of evil lying hidden there. If 
you would realise the power of holiness go not to Sinai or 
to Tabor, but to the Man who alone kept the crown of 
spiritual purity unsullied, through the small temptations of 
each day, as well as through the mighty wrestlings with 
the powers of darkness; and at last, having glorified the 
law of the Perfect God, died to magnify a purity he never 
defiled! : And when man thus apprehends Christ, will not 
the cry of his conscience be, “ Depart from me, for I am a 
a sinful man, O Lord ?” 

(2.) But we have to answer the second question, Why does 
the revelation of the Holy Christ awaken this fear, and give 
rise to the cry of the disciple, “I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
I do not for one moment say that people must be what is 
called “terribly converted,” or must be startled into a new 
life. The mental temperaments of men vary almost infi- 
nitely ; and the greatest revolutions of life may spring from 
the quiet revelations, which often come in still hours of 
thoughtfulness or sorrow, as well as, sometimes, in the 
shocks of suffering or alarm. But every man must come 
to feel the hollowness of self before there can be any real 
commencement of the divine life—must know the inner 
foe—must become conscious of the hopeless unrest of sin, 
before he can cast himself utterly on Christ ; and to know sin 
thus, a man must recognise it as a power possessing the 
soul. This statement may be familiar to you, but we can- 
not feel the truth ‘of it too deeply. Many men perhaps 
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have no such conception of its nature. They admit the 
broad fact of general depravity, and thus try to escape the 
admission of individual guilt. Men, generally, are afraid 
to enter the inner region of the heart, and flash the light of 
Divine Truth on the dark forms of evil that lie hidden ~ 
there. But until they do so, they fail to learn that sin is a 
power pervading the soul; and that to be alive to its presence 
is not merely to condemn certain acts, but to feel that out- 
ward deeds are only the fitful flashings of a fire burning deep 
down in the heart—the glancings through the windows of 
life of the demon eye of a dark spirit of evil that is lurking 
within. It is the guilty heart that is the real measure of 
human evil—the heart which contains the impulse to 
every crime committed by a brother man, and which con- 
ceals a power for evil utterly unknown until it is tried. It 
is when this conviction of a sinful nature—when this 
sense of the presence of a dark foe dawns upon us, that as 
the great light of the Holy One smites our souls, we cry— 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” 


II. We now come to glance at the second stage in spirit- 
ual experience—the confession of devotion to Christ our 
Life. The occasion of the second utterance of Peter, which 
forms part of our text, was just after Christ had been say- 
ing, “ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.” This was too deep a saying for many who 
heard it, because the life was not in them; and we are 
told from that time many of His disciples went back, and 
walked no more with Him. Then it was that Jesus said 


unto the twelve, “Will ye also go away?” and Simon 
0 
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Peter answered and said unto Him, “Lord, to whom shall 
wego? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” This was a 
testing time for the disciples—a time when they were 
driven to feel Christ was indeed their life. And in Chris- 
tian experience there occur similar periods, when we are 
tempted by doubts, and harassed by fears ; when all things 
seem unfathomable mysteries, and God, man, immortality, 
infinite shadows. It is then that we are driven to throw 
ourselves utterly on Christ, and to feel that everything but 
the perfect reception of Him fails to satisfy the heart. Our 
spiritual nature craves for three things. 

(1.) A knowledge of God—the Eternal Truth. Could 
you unveil the secret history of even the most unspiritual 
man, you would find at some moments, deep beneath all 
apparent coldness and indifference, a feeling of unrest—a 
dim presentiment of a destiny above the perishing present 
—the sense of estrangement from God, and a longing to 
know Him. In the spiritual man this is profound and 
powerful, The deep desire of all the earnest souls of the 
past, who had no revelation, was to gain a vision of God. 
The whole Jewish history glows with it. Those men of 
the old world stood with faces fixed in expectation, like 
men watching for the morning, towards the dawning light 
of the coming Christ. The prophets searched, with won- 
dering hope, into what the Spirit could mean by fore- 
shadowing the glory of the Saviour. And the disciple only 
uttered the secret longing of the race when he said, “ Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” The same desire 
still exists in the hearts of men. Without some vision of 
God we cannot rest, and yet, to see the unveiled God is 
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impossible. We are human, and above the human we 
cannot rise. We reach our highest flight, and still, between 
us and the Almighty is a chasm our thoughts can neither 
fathom nor cross. Even were a vision of His glory pos- 
sible, we should be consumed before its splendour. To 
be seen and known by man, the Divine must be revealed 
in the human, and its glory veiled and softened by stream- 
ing through the flesh of humanity. Christ has thus re- 
vealed the Father. In Him was “the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” He brought the Divine across the impassable 
gulf, and revealed the eternal Life and Truth of God. 

(2.) Reconciliation to God the Eternal Righteousness, 


Christ is life for the conscience. Conscience can condemn ’ 


the wrong within, but it is powerless by itself to make us 
right. Alarmed, it fills us with terror; it paints the past 
with dark memories, and the future with fears. Who but 
Christ can still its voice and hush to repose its moaning 
unrest ? Over its troubled waters the voice of the Saviour 
says, “Peace, be still.” By His cross we are reconciled to 
the everlasting righteousness, and our consciences are 
“purged from dead works to serve the living God.” 

(3.) A knowledge of God the Eternal Love, Christ 
brought that close to man’s heart. Over the whole range 
of human life, He manifested the love of the Father. He 
brought the dead to life. He healed the sick, restored the 
lame, gave sight to the blind, and strength to the weak. 
He filled the doubter with faith, and the despairing with 
hope. He gathered little children in His arms and blessed 
them, and He raised the fallen and degraded into a new 
life. The friend of publicans and sinners, He showed 
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that the Father’s love embraced all who would receive it, 
and declared that the kingdom of heaven was open to the 
most outcast of men. In a word, He showed by His life 
and works that the love of the Father—broad as the 
heavens—overshadowed all mankind. Through His life 
and works the sunshine of that love fell on the earth as 
through the rifted heaven; and their memory stands, for 
ever, as the earnest to the race of the future fruition of 
God’s eternal kingdom. “Lord, to whom shall we go but 
unto thee?” Without Thee we have nothing; with Thee 
we have the Truth, the Righteousness, the Love of the 
Father. ‘Thou hast the words of Eternal Life !” 


XIX, 


TRE WIDOW’S OFFERING AND THE STONES OF THE TEMPLE. 
Makk xu. 43, 44; xu. 1. 


“ And Jesus called unto Him His disciples, and said unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, That this poor widow hath cast more in than all they 
which have cast into the treasury: For all they did cast in of their 
abundance ; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all 
her living. And as He went out of the Temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto Him, Master, see what manner of stones and what )uild- 
ings are here.” 


IT was most natural that that outburst of enthusiasm 
should have been kindled in the disciples as they beheld _ 
the beauty of the Temple. | We in these days of modern 
civilisation, and with our colder northern temperament, 
can perhaps scarcely realise the pride and glory of the 
Jewish heart in that wonderful structure. It was associ- 
ated with the antiquity of their nation, and seemed to 
stand like a visible link connecting them with their 
glorious forefathers of the olden time. Around it clus- 
tered all those emotions of patriotism which burned so 
fiercely in the Hebrew nature; while with its awful Holy 
of Holies and mystic altars, it became the symbol of the 
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sublime worship of the one Jehovah which had for ages 
made their nation stand in lonely pre-eminence as the 
single witness for the true Lord of men. So that the trinity 
of emotions—Nationality—Patriotism—Devotion—which 
marked the national character of the Jews, were all centred 
on that Temple at Jerusalem. In the disciples these feelings 
must have existed, but they had become softened, and in 
one sense deepened, by the influence of the Saviour. The 
grandeur of the Temple had excited the awe and wonder 
of their boyhood, but their associations with it had been 
strengthened by the change wrought in them through the 
companionship of Christ. He had told them of the Father 
in heaven; and as they worshipped before the veil that hid 
the burning glory, His house became more truly the House 
of God. He had told them of a kingdom of heaven; and 
as they heard on the great feast days the Psalms of David 
rolling through its archways, they must have felt more 
than ever that that kingdom was near. So that on that 
evening as they wére going out with Christ to the Mount 
of Olives, and the gold and marble of the Temple shone 
resplendent in the setting sun, it was most natural that 
their enthusiasm should burst forth in the admiring cry— 
“Master, see, what manner of stones and what buildings 
| are here |” ee 

But yet, natural as that exclamation was, you can 
scarcely fail to observe the contrast between the object of 
the disciples’ admiration, and that which had just won the 
approval of the Saviour. It was immediately after He 
had pointed to the widow's mite as the greatest offering 
to God, that they called His attention to the Temple 
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stones. It seems to me that the occurrence of those two 
events thus close together must have some deep meaning 
in it. The evangelist has placed them side by side, and if 
it be true, as it probably is, that this Gospel was written 
by Mark from the narrative of Peter, we may feel sure 
that that keenly observant apostle saw some connection 
between the two. The Gospel of Luke *also, the only 
other Gospel that relates both occurrences, places them in 
the same immediate connection. And taking them thus, 
the contrast between them becomes very significant. 
While the disciples were wondering at the majestic towers 
and carved stone-work as a great offering dedicated by man 
to God, Christ had seen in the trembling gift of the poor 
widow an offering equally great in the eye of heaven—the | 
offering of a broken heart.a And while the disciples saw 
in the house of stone a mighty symbol of the Divine pre- 
sence in the land, Christ saw in the contrite soul of the 
widow a temple of God with its altar and holy place, and 
its psalm of praise audible only to God and the angels on 
high. 

Now in that contrast there are suggestions. of great 
truths. The spirit that led the disciples to admire’ the 
stones of the Temple, while Christ pointed them to the 
widow’s offering, is a spirit natural to us all; and by con- 
sidering it in the passage before us we shall reach certain 
facts which will guide and help us in our daily Christian ] 
life. a ried? 

The truths suggested by this contrast are twofold. 

1. The true measure of sacrifice—Not the greatness of the 

* Luke xxi. 4, 5. . 
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outward act, but the perfectness of the inward motive. I have 
said that to the disciples, as to all Jews, the Temple was 
regarded as expressing a mighty dedication to God. Forty- 
six years in building, it seemed to represent the sacrifice of 
generations. There, in its splendid architecture, stood the 
offering of their nation—a magnificent act or homage to 
the One Jehovah. But Christ had previously pointed 
them elsewher chant they had not caught the full meaning 
of His words. had looked on the woman who, with 
her heart bowed in desolation and sorrow, had given her 
ali to God, and He declared that, small as that was in itself, 
it was the truest and greatest offering which could be made. 
Here we find a great principle. The greatness of the out- 
ward act of surrender is nothing,—the perfectness of the 
inner spirit is alone of value in the eye of God. And this 
is a truth we seldom fully realise, and yet it is one which, 
if realised, would transform our whole life. We are per- 
petually prone to measure sacrifice by the outward appear- 
ance, while Christ points to the least act which is done 
with the surrender of the heart’s life as the greatest sacri- 
fice of all. Doubtless this i is . «partly because the external 
greatness of a sacrifice our self-glorifying spirit 
—we like to do a thing which seems to be a great dedic > 
tion, and which Hatters 0 our self-love by its greatness, partly 


because it is far easieryto do a great thing which Wy not 
VA AAA 


|_necessitate self-surrender, than *f ‘small thing : 
You will-find this contrast pervading our modern life. We 
are apt to look back into the past for heroism, and despise 
the little occasions on which we might daily do the small 
things, in which the heart may be as truly yielded to God 


q 
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as in many things which appear much greater sacrifices. 

hun 7 We call it a great thing, and rightly so, to spend a life in, 
toilsome service, to give up home and friends and live in 
strange lands; forgetting that this may not involve more 
sacrifice t than patiently to bear our lot, wherever it may be 
cast,—to ) perform the constant but unnoticed self-denials 
of an obscure life, and +6 accept without murmuring the 
unknown and unrewarded toils of each day. domed This 
tendency pervades all our judgments. We judge men’s 
acts by their outward forms, rather than by the spirit 
which impelled them—we are so, apt to regard only the 
great Temple stones! Takegfhe principle uttered by Christ 
with regard to the widow’ s gift, and-see—how—-it reverses 
our common notions." “Before it our distinctions between 


great and small vanish. It is the all—the very heart of the 
of opfpeot me 





mane+that God asks for, the outward form of the sacrifice 
is of little worth. In the light of the Judgment Day many 
ofthe-world’snotions. will_be-altered.. There are many 
unknown heroes and silent martyrs now,.whom the world 
passes by. It is not the great outward act, but the perfect 
yielding of the soul which constitute: the sacrifice which } 
God will not despise. 

2. The true idea of a temple... | The disciples saw God’ 3 | 
dwelling-place in the house of stone, with its Holy of 
Holies and altarg of sacrifice; Christ saw it in the broken 
heart of the widow. This idea characterised all His teach- 
ings. Itis the inner motive and heart, as He constantly 
proclaimed, that God regards, and,in the spirit that He 
must be served. “The hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
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The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.” This poor woman, 
unknown and unnoticed except by the Divine eye, had 
come in her poverty, and given all she had for God’s 
service,—there was the true altar of sacrifice. | Here, again, 
we find a lesson regarding our ‘tendency. to look for the 
Divine only. in the great: and ‘imposing --a tendency which 
assumes various and subtle forms: We see God in the 
great charges of the world, in sun, and stars, and seas; less 
often in the contrite heart, with its falling tears. Again, 
we see Him in what we call the gréat providences of life; 
less often in the daily crosses that are sent to break our 
self-will, in order that He may dwell in the heart. We 
realise Him in hours of joy, and~strength, and prosperity, 
_ when faith is untried; less often in hours of desolation and 
sorrows, which He sends to test our trust, and bring our 
spirits close to His. Or we may see this principle more 
clearly in the fact, that the whole of Christ’s incarnation 
points to it. God was manifested in His temple of the 
world before—prophets and inspired men had seen His 
glory there. Christ came, “the Word made flesh,” “the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father,’—not in out- 
ward splendour or in glittering triumph, but as a man 
among men. His whole life was a perpetual surrender of 
Himself—the sacrifice of the heart of the perfect Son. His 
whole course was a silent consecration. He might have 
filled His history with deeds which the world calls mighty, 
and dazzled the eyes of men. But the silent outward life 
pointed to the inner shrine. ‘When He died, the Temple 
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veil was rent, because in the rent heart of the Son of Man 
was the Temple of the Deity. 


Erom-the-foresoing-arise three practical lessons, 224-04 j 


¢ 1. A lesson of duty. We are so tempted to say, “ Had we 
only great opportunities of service, were we only free 
from these passing cares, we would dedicate our lives 
to God.” Meanwhile this wonderful life is passing never 
to return, and nothing is done. Lake—the—truth—I-have 


| 


tried_to indicate, and..you- will find plenty of-seope-and= 


opportunity forsacrifice. Every man may be spiritually 
heroic. Beneath every trouble or disappointment, small 
and insignificant as they may seem, lies God’s opportunity. 
Believe that the work you are appointed to do is God’s 
work, and you will always find scope for the heavenly 
spirit, and for living out the principle which Christ, indi- 
cated, when He pointed to the widow’s mite. 

this makes life a very difficult thing, —it is supremely hard 
to live to God in small things. But forget not that He 
who saw the widow’s offering sees you, and He that guides 
the stars binds up the broken heart. 

2. A lesson of encowragement. Live to God in all nates 
—consider no sacrifice too great or too small—do your best 
in everything as in His sight, and you will find Him 
everywhere. “The trivial round, the common task,” will 
be glorified with a heavenly spirit, and the great stones in 
God’s temple of the world will shine with the radiance of 
divinity. Thus you will reveal the divine life to the world. 
Men;consecrated to God in all things are the living temples 
of the Lord, through which His presence is manifested. 
Ask not, “Where is my work in the battle of the ages ?” 


rae, 
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, It is there, close to your side, if “ Whatscever your hand 
\_finds to do, you do it with all your might.” 

3. A lesson of warning. The Jews had come to see God 
only in the temple at Jerusalem. As a consequence they 
became Formalists—the surrender of their souls was for- 
gotten, And the splendid temple fell! So now and ever. 
Forget the Divinity of all life, and the temple of your soul 
will become desolate, \ 


»0.6 


ONE JESUS, WHICH WAS DEAD, WHOM PAUL AFFIRMED TO 
BE ALIVE, 


Aots xxv. 19, 


“ One Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” 


You are doubtless aware of the circumstances under which 
Festus made that statement of the great principle of the 
apostle’s creed. Paul, having been rescued from the fury 
of a Jewish rabble, and confined in the fortress of Ceesarea, 
had been brought by the Jews before the Roman governor, 
under the three-fold charge of defiling their temple, over- 
turning their faith, and causing tumult in their city. 
Festus, having but recently entered on his office, and being 
unacquainted with the religion of the people, wished, be- 
fore sending him to Rome, to consult king Agrippa, who, 
being a Hebrew, would more easily understand the case. 
And these are the words with which, in perfect indiffer- 
ence, he describes that belief for which that prisoner had 
risked his life, and wasted his strength in indomitable toil; 
it was a “question of their own superstition—of one Jesus, 
which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive,” 
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rts cannot fail to be struck with the strange contrast 
between the results which that asserted fact of Christ’s 
resurrection produced in those two men, Festus and Paul. 
In the apostle, belief in it had kindled a fire of all-sacrific- 
ing devotion, and braced him with a courage which no 
terrors could quell.; In starting on that very journey he 
had heard in every city a divine voice warning him of the 
imprisonment that awaited him, and yet he had calmly 
moved on. Before the magnificence of royalty, and the 
splendour of the Czesarean nobility, he had stood unap- 
palled under the power of a faith that, grasping eternity, 
looked on earthly grandenr as the fading shows of a fading 
world. In the presence of judges, on whose word his life 
depended, he had been calmly indifferent whether he lived 
or died, knowing that the sooner his work was ended the 
sooner he would enter into the presence of his Lord; and 
the one belief which gave rise to all that noble devotion 
and zeal was‘this, “Jesus was dead, and is alive for ever- 
more.” 
By Festus, on the contrary, that asserted fact was re- 
ceived with complete indifference. Had it been a question 
of political import touching the quietude of his province, 
or a question of criminal law, that keen judge would have 
exerted the power of his intellect to detect the truth, avert 
the danger, or punish the crime. But because it referred 
to an unseen world he dismissed it with apparent contempt, 
without for a moment troubling himself to inquire whether 
it were false or true.) The fact that he consulted Agrippa 
before sending Paul to the Emperor, shows indeed that he 
must have been struck with the extraordinary earnestness 
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of his prisoner in wearing out his life for a mere supersti- 
tion. The intensity of Paul’s belief—the courage and 
honesty of his whole bearing—the intellectual power and 
learning which marked his defence, could not have failed 
to have won the admiration of that acute and educated 
Roman. But he looked with pity on his credulity, per- 
haps wondered how a man so gifted could waste his 
masterly powers in proclaiming an idle tale, and doubtless 
had already formed the opinion he afterwards expressed 
when he said, ‘‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself, much learn- 
ing hath made thee mad.” So that the assertion which 
had fired the one man with heroic energy, was dismissed 
by the other in contempt, as a question concerning, “One 
Jesus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” 

The same contrast exists in the world to-day. There 
are men in whom faith in the resurrection of Christ has 
become a power revolutionising their whole life: there are 
others who may indeed accept the historical fact, but yet 
who could not regard it with greater indifference, if, like 
the Roman, they viewed it simply as a matter of idle 
superstition. In endeavouring to illustrate this contrast 
between Festus and Paul, and in tracing the causes of that 
difference, we. shall try to see that the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection becomes either a powerless story, or a truth of 
tremendous meaning, just as it is regarded through two 
different states of soul. Our subject therefore becomes 
The resurrection of Christ—its aspect as viewed by the man 
of the world, or by the earnest believer. 

It was essentially the worldliness of Festus which made 
him regard the resurrection of Christ as an idle supersti- 
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tion, Let us begin by inquiring in what that worldliness 
consisted. Worldliness—i.e., the preference of the pleasur- 
able to the right—the visible to the invisible—the transi- 
ent to the everlasting. Thus the secular spirit regards the 
seen and present as the only reality, and the unseen and 
future as unreal, Hence, to such, the awful questions— 
What is God, the Eternal Presence whom I feel now and 
then haunting me? What amI? What is this restless, 
marvellous soul, that lives on unchanged amid the decays 
and changes of life? What is the great future that looms 
beyond death ?—are passed by as dreamy, unprofitable 
questions, And that this was the temper of Festus, we 
infer from the character of his age, and conclude almost 
with certainty, from his opinion of the insanity of Paul. 
The educated Romans of that day, benighted in their 
materialism, dismissed the idea of the Unseen. To them, 
the clothing of the body, the attainment of luxury, the 
glory of success, the enjoyment of wealth, the possession 
of power, formed the chief philosophy of life. That was 
their world, and the world of Festus, The well-being of © 
his province, the success of his political career,—these 
formed his purposes ; the vision of an old age crowned with 
wealth, and bright with the sunshine of an emperor’s favour 
—these were the great hopes of his soul. 

Let us see how, to a man in that state, the assertion of 
Paul would inevitably appear an idle tale, in order that we 
may find a living illustration of the way in which the 
resurrection of Christ becomes a powerless story to the 
secular, worldly, man of this and every age. 

Glance for a moment at the age when the story of 
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Christ’s resurrection was new. Imagine the time when. 
men were startled by the earnestness of martyrs who gladly 
died, rather than retract the declaration that the crucified 
Nazarene had appeared again--that He who died as a 
malefactor had come forth from the grave a conqueror of 
death. Conceive the aspects in which, in such an age, 
Paul’s assertion would appear to Festus, and you will see 
how his dominant worldliness stripped it of all interest and 
power. From Paul’s narrative he would learn that Christ 
had been the Teacher of a new truth. Do you think that 
the fact that one who went about doing good was perse- 
cuted, and that His followers were hated, ought, by its 
novelty, to have compelled his attention? He knew that 
such results were only to be expected; that hatred, per- 
secution, contempt, death, were generally the penalties 
which followed the proclamation of ideas which men could 
not understand, or which clashed with the prejudices of the 
age. Moreover, his worldliness effectually prevented his 
feeling sympathy with the truth which Paul proclaimed. 
Truth! What was truth but anemptyname? What was 
enthusiasm and unselfishness but childish weakness? He 
cared for none of these things, In his view, it were better 
not to be too earnest or too lofty—to be so was a sign of 
folly or madness, He would learn also that Christ was 
the Founder of a new religion, This, again, was a familiar 
story. Festus, like most cultivated Romans of the time, 
had lost faith in all religions. The priests of Rome were 
hypocrites. The faith of the Jewish people was held in 
supreme contempt; and the character of the Jewish 


priests only confirmed his opinion of the ignorant bigotry 
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and ‘superstition of the Jews. But Paul’s vehement 
faith! what of that? Only a proof of madness! He was 
a dreamer, and insane. Still further, Christ had been set 
before him as a Revealer of supernatural worlds,—*< One 
‘which was dead, but whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” 
Ought not this to have fastened his attention? A revealer 
of immortality! If anything could waken his interest and 
suggest inquiry, would not such an assumption as that? But 
observe how dim the idea of immortality is to a thoroughly 
secular mind. _ Its range of vision is limited to the visible 
and tangible; its sympathies are all bound up with the 
material; it knows no aspiration beyond itself, or beyond 
the solid platform of earthly existence. When, indeed, do 
we believe in immortality? Is it not when spiritual aspir- 
ations are stronger than the bodily tendencies? or when 
sorrow has drawn its veil across earth’s attractions? or when 
devotion has winged the soul? Therefore, is it surprising 
that, to this worldly Roman, it appeared to be a dream, a 
fiction, the natural fable arising from the departure of a 
popular Teacher; a question of superstition and of “one 
Jesus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive?” 
Did not an eternal silence reign over the graves of ages ? 
Had not men struggled, and vanished like a race of insects 
through all the centuries ? 

Now, from the same source as that from which the in- 
difference of Festus proceeded, it comes that the risen 
Christ is, to thousands, only “one Jesus which was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” For to feel Christ’s 
resurrection as a power in life demands spiritual sympathy 
with Christ. Can the selfish see the beauty of unselfish- 
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ness, or the sensual the beauty of purity? It needs the 
sense of sin, and of the necessity of a Divine and perfect 
sacrifice. Does the man of the world feel these? Are not 
thousands of men, like Festus, simply indifferent to the 
whole matter? To them the life, death, and resurrection 
of Christ is a mere story. It may be beautiful, and awaken 
pity ; it may at times become solemn, and kindle fear ;— 
but it lies in their soul’s chamber carelessly admitted as 
true, side by side with the most ancient and exploded 
errors. 


II. Let us proceed to consider its aspect for the earnest 
believer. Turnfrom Festus to Paul. As we have seen, all 
his mighty energy of devotion sprang from his belief that 
Christ lived. There is abundant proof that this was the 
great theme of his preaching. He proclaimed not the dead, 
but the living Saviour. 

1, The Resurrection of Christ was a sign of the Divinity 
of His Teaching. He had come, revealing a new world of 
truth. Men had forgotten God, or, if they thought of Him 
at all, conceived of Him as a Fate, a Law, a Power. Jesus 
had proclaimed Him to bea Father. He had done more. 
He had said the Father was in Him, in a human life 
of submission and sorrow He had revealed the Father. 
He had proclaimed the brotherhood of man. He had ex- 
‘plained the meaning of life, and the blessedness of sorrow. 
He had made humanity a nobler and diviner thing. Now, 
observe, Christ appealed to His future resurrection from 
the dead as a proof of the truth of His life and teaching. 
He was condemned to death because He called Himself 
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the Son of God. He passed into darkness with one grand 
appeal to the Father. Had He not risen, His whole doc- 
trine would have become meaningless—His whole life a 
stupendous riddle. Human life would have become darker 
than before. The light of His life having gleamed and 
gone, would have left a deeper gloom on the world, just as 
the lightning flash in the night leaves behind it a denser 
darkness. The greatest and holiest passed away in grim 
silence! What hope, then, for the world? But He rose, 
and Heaven’s seal rested on His teaching! If this were 
false, Paul was, indeed, a dreamer; but it was true, hence 
his mighty zeal. 

2. A witness to the perfectness of His atonement. The 
questions that for ages have been haunting the hearts of 
men are, Who shall deliver us from the curse and burden 
of evil? Who shall deliver us from the sense of death which 
cleaves to us ? Who shall still the cry of the conscience, and 
give the divine life within us power to curb the devilish 
‘pulses of our carnal nature? Nowhere have these ques- 
tionings revealed themselves in such power as in the tre- 
mendous earnestness of the world’s sacrifices. But One 
came, manifestly bearing the burden of human sin. He 
died not for Himself,—explain otherwise His sorrow? He 
came prepared to die, familiar with suffering, fulfilling in 
Himself the types and prophecyings of the past. He as- 
sumed the human load. Now, observe, the only confirma- 
tion of the truth of His atonement lay in His being able 
to bear that load unconquered. Had He passed away in 
silence for ever, Death would have conquered Him. But 
His apparent defeat was really His mightiest victory,—the 
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grandest apparent failure the world ever witnessed was 
changed to the noblest conquest, when He rose from the 
tomb, and “led captivity captive.” Hence the zeal of 
Paul. Christ had risen; and that mighty fact was a fire in 
his heart, which nothing could quench. 

3. A pledge of the immortality of man. Man needs a 
living witness to a life beyond death. He may have aspira- 
tions which stretch into eternity—longings which soar 
beyond time, but the question is, Are they anything but 
delusions? Is man worth immortality? Is not all life a 
perishing failure, and death its natural and final close ? 
Have not the toiling, suffering generations of men gone 
into an eternal slumber? Observe the bearing on all this 
of the awful question, Did Christ rise? Everything de- 
pends on it. “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men the most deluded.” He died our death. 
He passed into the death-kingdoms our brother. He came 
again, communed with men, and then rose, bearing our 
nature to the Father. There was the witness to the im- 
mortal in man. Hence Paul’s all-consuming zeal. The 
radiance of eternal life streamed on his vision through the 
open tomb vf one Jesus, who was dead, but whom he 
affirmed was alive for evermore. 


XX. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


JOHN XxI. 21, 22. 


‘¢Peter seeing John saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do? 
Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee ? follow thou me.” 


You are familiar with the circumstances under which 
these words were spoken. Christ had just foretold to 
Peter that in his old age he should die as a martyr; and 
yet, with that terrific future before him, the apostle in- 
stantly left the thought of his own suffering, and inquired. 
regarding the destiny of John. It is not easy to determine 
with any certainty the spirit in which that question was 
asked, nor the meaning of the answer it received. Some 
have imagined that Peter, fancying from Christ’s silence 
regarding the beloved disciple, that izs course would be 
free from those fierce troubles which had just been foretold 
for himself, inquired, with a kind of envious dissatisfac- 
tion, respecting the destiny of John. This explanation, 
however, seems incredible. We must remember that the 
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thrice-repeated question, “ Lovest thou me ?” had only just 
thrilled on his ear, awakening solemn memories of his 
thrice-repeated denial. We must remember that Christ 
had suddenly revealed the future, and indicated a martyr’s 
death as his lot in the day of his old age. We must bear 
in mind that Peter possessed that generous impulsive 
nature which would prompt a man under excitement to 
forget his own sorrows in unselfish devotion to his friends. 
And then, remembering that from the recent conversation 
with Christ, his heart must have been quivering with the 
emotions of love and sorrow, it is hard to conceive that 
one feeling of jealous discontent could have suggested this_J 
inquiry. Most probably the question sprang from eamest | 
anxiety regarding John’s destiny. It may even be that 
Peter, having at length learned the glory of sharing the 
Saviour’s cross, was concerned lest his brother disciple 
should not have the honour of following so closely in his 
Master’s sufferings as himself. Mingled with that would 
be the anxious feeling which men of Peter’s ardent and 
unselfish nature ever cherish regarding the future of a 
friend. It is easier for such impetuous souls to trust their 
own lot in God’s hands than that of their brother; they 
can accept sorrow more calmly for themselves than view 
its advent for another. And in this spirit of unselfish de- 
votion—rising even to restless curiosity regarding the 
divine plan—it probably was, that gazing on the beloved 
disciple, Peter forgot the picture of his own martyrdom in 
-his solicitude for John. 

Again, it is not easy to explain with any feeling of 
certainty the meaning of Christ’s reply. Some have 
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thought that the expression, “ Tarry till I come,” referred 
to the coming of Christ to John at the moment of death. 
This explanation, however, appears to exhaust the words 
of all their meaning. Christ would come as truly to Peter 
in the agony of his martyrdom, as to John dying calmly 
in peaceful old age; and to read the words thus, “If I will 
that he tarry till he die,” reduces an obscure saying of 
Christ to a self-evident fact. We may be quite sure that 
no such answer as this would have been given to the 
anxious inquiry of Peter. On the contrary, the “if I will,” 
while a reproof to his anxiety, contained at the same time 
a reply to his question, and threw light on the destiny of 
John. Again, it has been said, and I think truly, that the 
coming for which he was to wait must have referred to 
the time when Jerusalem should fall, and the old economy 
be shaken and pass away. Then Christ would come in- 
visibly in power and great glory; then Christianity, for 
the first time, would begin its world-wide supremacy. 
And that day of the manifestation of Christ John beheld, 
and in his lonely banishment saw visions of Christ’s future 
dominion, Taking the question and its answer in that 
sense, the point I wish to bring out is the wide difference 
it revealed in the destinies of the two Apostles. To the 
anxious Peter, Christ declared that John’s course was to be 
different from his own. By the words, “ What is that to 
thee,” he emphatically indicated a distinction—implying 
by them that he should go his own way and leave his 
brother’s cause in His hands, The one was to labour—the 
other to wait. The one was to preach the Gospel through 
the world, and be summoned to heaven by the sufferings 
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of martyrdom—the other was to watch in long banishment 
the coming again of the unseen Saviour when the old 
economy should fall, and then in peaceful old age to pass 
to the eternal home. All this marked difference of destiny 
by which they were each to follow the Saviour, is contained 
in the reply, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee ?” as 

Let us take these words, pointing as they do to the 
difference between the path of life appointed for Peter and 
John, as illustrating a great law of Christian life: viz., 
that God has destined a course for each individual 
Christian, We know that we have individually our own 
paths to tread. We find it out by experience. We can 
follow the steps of no other man. Our experiences are 
our own; our doubts are our own; our work is our own. 
There are three great questions which we. need to have 
answered. What is the meaning of this diversity of 
destiny 2? How shall I ascertain my own course? What 
strength have I to fulfil it? In these words of Christ’s we 
may expect to find an answer to these questions. Those 
two great Apostles were, as we shall see presently, repre- — 
sentative men—types of two great classes of Christian 
character. And in the words which revealed to them their 
course as they went forth into the world, we shall try to 
- find the reply to those inquiries. We have three points to 
consider. 


I. God appoints a cowrse of life for each individual 
Christian. “Lord, what shall this man do? What is 
that to Thee?” No words could mark more emphatically 
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the great difference which was henceforth to exist between 
the paths of those two men who had hitherto followed 
Christ side by side. They seem to express a kind of im- 
passable solitude in which each man was to live. John 
could not lead the life of Peter: Peter could not fulfil the 
destiny of John. In different and lonely ways they were 
each to travel till the end should come. Bit<the=peiméal 
wartrt—to~Hnstratehere,-is_the_meaning-ef-the-Divinel y 
arranged-diversity..of-dife,..for-by-diseernine1ts™ purpose in 
these-tworapostles,, we.may-get.some.dieht-er the meaning 
of that-individual-course..oflife~whiel” God has fixedfor 
uscalke The life of Peter was to be action crowned by 
suffering : the life of John a patient waiting for the mani- 
festation of Christ—there, in the difference between labour- 
ing and watching, lay the difference in their. respective 
. courses. Now, if we contemplate the distinctive characters 
of these two men, we:shall find its Divine meaning. Each 
course was beautifully adapted to train their individual 
characters, and to fit them for their individual work. : 
Taking their characters, we find the Divine meaning of 
their separate courses, Peter—the man of impulse and 
energy—first to confess, first to challenge death, first to 
rush into the storm, first to deny his Lord. The training 
of that man of tierce impulsive nature, was to be labour 
crowned with suffering. His energy demanded toil. _Un- 
less he worked he would fall into depression. ~ His char- 
acter needed the discipline of sorrow; he was liable to quick, 
fierce, passionate onsets of temptation—the prospect of 
martyrdom must chasten that. First the toil, then the 
suffering—first the easier, then the harder—first act, then 
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be still and endure. So chastened by his course, he passed 
to heaven. On the other hand, John’s character was calm, 
loving, profound. His was a nature prone to meditate— 
able to see into the depths of truth and love which others 
do not see. His discipline was not fierce, active sorrow, but 
patient waiting—a course not less hard to endure than 
that of Peter although so different. He had to pass through 
long years of weary, patient, friendless watching. 

Look again at their work. Each kind was wanted in 
Christ’s kingdom. Peter stands before us as the apostle of 
the doubter—of the sufferer; as the earnest preacher of 
fidelity, and the resolute supporter of the distressed, 
Would not the prospect of his own future suffering deepen 
his sympathy with the sorrowful and the distressed ? 
Would it not kindle his flagging zeal to unresting labours? 
John’s mission, again, was widely different. He had a 
course apart, not only from Peter, but from all the apostles, 
He was to declare, as he did in the Book of Revelation, 
that the living Christ is the Eternal King, the foundation 
of the new Earth and new Heaven. Therefore he waited 
till the Holiest had gone; until the Temple was destroyed; 
until the Jews were scattered through every nation. And 
then, amid the ruins of the old, the apostle of love saw 
Him—the Crucified—and proclaimed that He was the un- 
changing One amid the decay and desolation of all king- 
doms, and nations, and temples. Thus in these two men 
we see the soldier and the watcher—each having his sepa- 
rate course—a course fitted for his own education, and for 
the work in the world which he had to do. 

Let us take the great fact suggested by the lives of these 
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two disciples. Each of us has his own appointed course. 
Is it possible for any thoughtful man to doubt it? Does 
not the actual experience of life, as well as our faith in the 
providence of God, confirm its truthfulness? Our sorrows, 
temptations, doubts, are peculiarly our own. No man 
perfectly understands us; we can perfectly understand no 
fellow-man; and we are a mystery to ourselves. In a 
sense we sail across the lonely sea of life, with lonely 
duties, thoughts, cares, questionings. We find it out bit- 
terly sometimes, as friend after friend passes away, and 
“What is that to thee,” seems to be the utterance of death 
to our hearts. Christian faith, too, deepens the feeling of 
our individuality. It teaches us that God has fixed our. 
lot, that His eye has marked out our course, and His hand 
shaped it to itsend. This feeling is sometimes overwhelm- 
ing; the path of life is often so dark, the future so little un- 
derstood, and we ask in awe, What means our destiny? If 
we can apply to ourselves the truth indicated by our text, 
we may find the answer. 

We are each one of us souls to be trained—new spirits, 
each with a new life. Peter and John are representatives 
of two great classes of men. One of the practical, the 
other of the contemplative nature; one impulsive, the 
other calm ; one the toiling, the other the enduring; one 
the worker, the other the thinker. To one God sends 
action, and oftens crowns. it with suffering—that is the 
discipline Ais nature requires. To another God says 
“Wait and watch, be still”—and that is no less Ads need- 
ful discipline, too, Thus each man has his individual work 
to do, which no one else can do for him; he has his own 
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sphere in God’s kingdom—his own place in God’s Temple. 
To the active there come the crosses of opposition, disap- 
pointment, failure; in fighting with wrong and ignorance 
they often become spiritual martyrs. To the passive—to 
the men of quiet thought, like John, there comes often 
long and lonely waiting; they have patiently to watch the 
conflict of truth and error. That is their sphere of work, 
and therein lies their discipline. Let not the one despise 
the other. Many a lonely thinker leaves his impress on 
his generation; for the active, stirring conflicts of the 
world are the fruits of his quiet work. Many a man is 
called to endure in silence—to wait through the long night 
“till the Lord shall come.” Many men can only help 
their fellows by silent prayer. Thus to each class of men— 
to each infinitely varied soul—the path of life is Divinely 
adapted. The eternal Eye sees the germ of character, and 
the course that is needful to mature it is designed to that 
end. 

Believing in a Divinely ordered course, the question 
comes, By what rule is that course fulfilled? By what 
means are we to detect our path? By what law is it 
made clear amid the storms of passion—the clashing of 
duties—the fear of erring? We find the answer in Christ’s 
own words, “ Follow thow me.” That simple command 
guides us all. To follow Christ is, like Him, to obey 
whenever God’s will is clear—to be patient like Him when 
it is dark. And this is a rule which applies to a// circum- 
stances, and one which can be obeyed in defiance of all 
results. There are circumstances to which no other law 
applies—under which no experiences of other men can 
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help us. The only course at such times is to act at once 
under such light as we may possess. Do the duty that is 
nearest to you. Follow Christ in His perfect, unmurmur- 
ing obedience, and as you follow, a fuller light will come. 
It may be that your duty is not to act, but to be patient; 
if so, forget not that “ They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” And to follow Christ is to do God's will and chal- 
lenge results, When that will is clear, we have no right to 
look at consequences. The command to Peter was a com- 
mand to challenge all issues, “although another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee where thou wouldst not—follow thou 
me.” 

Observe, in conclusion, that we find in Christ’s words to 
Peter the strength which will help us to fulfil our course. 
“ Jesus saith unto him, Jf J will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? follow thou me.” It is the will of 
Christ which gives us power, for 7¢ imphes knowledge of 
and sympathy with us. In another part of this gospel, 
Christ says, “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me.” There we have the picture of 
feeble human life, elevated, strengthened, shielded from 
danger, and guided into repose by the ever watchful sym- 
pathy of the strong Son of God. Christ thus affirms that 
His knowledge of each individual disciple-—that knowledge 
which proved itself in individual sympathy—leads them 
to follow His voice. It is a first principle of life that our 
deepest nature is only won by individual sympathy. Our 
profoundest emotions are untouched until the sympathy of 
some other spirit with all that is truest in us, unlocks 
them. There are depths of power in every soul which are 
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unknown until it is made to feel that some one understands 
its joys, and cares for its sorrows. Human friendships 
have often been fragile and superficial, until the conviction 
has risen in the heart that its secret emotions are under- 
stood and shared—that another's eye discerns its longings, 
and another’s spirit beats in unison with its endeavours; 
and then a bond is created which is stronger than death. 
Hence one great purpose of the incarnation of the Son of 
God. He was tempted with our temptations and afflicted 
with our woes, that He might, by His whole life, express 
Divine sympathy with every want and woe and struggle 
of the individual man. His life abounds with proofs that 
His love for man was individual and personal—not for 
men in the mass simply, but for each soul. Coming as 
the world’s Saviour, He formed a small band of disciples. 
Proclaiming the Gospel to all publicans, He read the in- 
dividual hearts of Matthew and Zaccheus. Surrounded by 
a crowd, all whose wants He knew, He felt the touch of 
one lonely woman. Dying on the cross for the world’s 
sin, He heard the cry of the penitent thief. If, then, He 
has chosen our path, who knows us and cares for us, is not 
that fact by itself a mighty impulse to obedience? The 
belief in Christ’s will of sympathy, and the belief that His 
eye penetrates the clouds of doubt and difficulty that sur- 
round us, and is guiding us in our path, will dissipate all 
our fears. 

Herein lies the grandeur of Christian life. We are ina 
world of mystery. We dare not choose for ourselves. 
What we term the merest trifles may affect our destiny ; 
unconscious influences may cause everlasting results. We 
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know nothing of the eternity that surrounds our little life. 
All this is sometimes overwhelming to the reflective. But 
the thought that Christ has bidden us to follow Him 
through all, and that by His grace we can do so, shatters 
our doubts and fears, and clothes us with power almost 
sublime, 


AXTL. 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, AND THE HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 
OF TRUTH. 


JOHN xy. 15, 


“Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his 
Lord doeth; but I have called you friends, for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 


“ HENCEFORTH I call you not servants.” Until that time, 
therefore, they had been servants, following their Lord in 
a path of blind obedience to His will, but from that time 
they were to be friends, understanding His will, and ren- 
dering to it the voluntary obedience of love. These words 
clearly mark two great stages in the life of the disciples, 
and indicate that the purpose of Christ’s training was to 
raise them from the office of the servant to the glory of the 
friend. We shall perceive the deep meaning of those two 
stages of their history, by considering that the men who 
were to be messengers of the truth of Christ must first 
receive it in unquestioning obedience, as servants of their 


Master. They must begin by obeying in ignorance, in 
Q 
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order that they might afterwards understand; they must 
first accept His teaching in simple faith, that they might 
finally know it in its power. Hence He chose as His 
apostles twelve uneducated men. Had He selected some 
rich and reverenced Pharisees or some acute and cultivated 
Scribes, their stubborn adherence to the teaching of the 
Jewish schools would have hindered their reception of His 
truth, and the pride of rank and learning would have pre- 
vented their yielding to His will. But these men, fettered 
by no system, free from the bigotry of learning, having no 
class pride to be broken down, were open to His influence 
and ready to be moulded by His power. They knew there 
had been a mysterious might in His voice which swept the 
deepest chord in their natures, as He called them to follow 
Him, but they knew little more, and were content to wait 
and obey. And as they walked with Him on the mountain 
side, or by the waters of the Galilean Sea; as they listened 
to the words He uttered, whether in quiet seclusion, or to 
the crowds that followed Him, and felt that there were 
depths of meaning in them which they could not fathom, 
they were being prepared, by the ignorant and patient 
obedience of the servant, to comprehend in all their glory 
the truth and mission of their Lord. 

But a great change was at hand. During those years of 
simple obedience they had been silently catching the like- 
ness of their Master, and now, formed in His image, the 
whole will was to be revealed to them which they could 
not have received before. The truth which up to that time 
had flashed on them like a light half seen and half-con- 
cealed, was to dawn in full splendour as they learned that 
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by the Cross the Father would redeem humanity, and found 
the kingdom of heaven. And thus their obedience would 
be changed. They were still to obey, no more in igno- 
rance, but in free, intelligent submission; for, moulded 
by Christ’s spirit, comprehending His plan, fired by Hig 
love, they would do His will, not as servants, but as 
friends. Here, then, is the meaning of the words. They 
tell us that the spiritual childhood of the disciples was 
over—their schooling ended—the purpose for which Christ 
had trained them through those three years attained. 
“Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you.” 

There are the same two stages in Christian life still. 
All men, like the Apostles, must begin with the silent 
reverence of the servant before they rise to the free, loving, 
confidence of the friend. And the same results follow,— 
“The servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth.” No man 
that is living simply in a state of awe and reverence can 
realise all that Christ has revealed; it is only friendship 
with Christ that gives us the full understanding of His 
will. These are the two points I wish to illustrate. We 
shall try to see that there is a higher state of Christian 
life than that of mere blind obedience—a state in which 
a man may walk with Christ as with a friend; and that 
in that higher life Divine truth is for the first time 
understood, because only then is it felt in all its living 
- reality. 

The two questions which present themselves are: What 
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is that higher life in which the servant becomes the 
friend? And how can a man pass from servitude to 
friendship ? , 

1. You cannot but observe the clear and strong contrast 
between the ideas conveyed by the words servant and 
friend. It is obvious that to be a servant is to be lower 
than a friend. Hence arises our first question, Is there a 
higher state possible than that of simple obedience to the 
Saviour? For these words seem to imply that there is a 
state so supremely spiritual as to reach a perfect freedom, 
in which commandments, as such, pass utterly away. 
What is that higher life ? 

We must here lay down a principle which, at first sight, 
may seem to contradict this distinction, and that is that 
there is no stage of Christian life in which the most implicit 
and reverent obedience to Christ can ever pass away. The 
Christian, redeemed by His love, can never lose the pro- 
foundest reverence for his Lord. The deep feeling of 
surrender in which the new life began must deepen and 
strengthen for ever. I dwell on this for a moment, not 
only because the comprehension of the higher life depends 
upon it, but because there is a notion of Christian liberty 
abroad in these days that regards implicit obedience to 
Christ’s law as a low and servile state of emotion. We are 
told that, to the spiritual man, there are no commandments ; 
that he is delivered from their thraldom, and lives in the 
light of a broad and intelligent treedom. Now, on the con- 
trary, all the nobleness of Christian character is founded on 
the simplest obedience. Moreover, obedience is, through 
every sphere of life, the source of the truest manhood ; and 
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he who has never learned to obey utterly, although he can 
see no reason for the command, and must confront shame 
and suffering in keeping it, has not learned to bea man. In 
Christian life this is still more true. We see this in Paul, 
the strong, the determined, the free, who considered it his 
title of highest glory that he was the “Lord’s bondsman,” 
and rejoiced to call himself the “servant of the Lord.” 
Simple obedience is the source of all spiritual power. One 
of the strongest grounds of faith was given to the Christian 
disciples when Christ said, “ Ye have not chosen Me, but 
I have chosen you.” There are times of failure and suffer- 
ing in every man’s life, when nothing can keep him true 
but the belief that God has chosen him for his work, his 
failure, his sorrow, his death, and that his one duty is to 
obey. There are times of temptation when besetting sins 
clothe themselves in the robes of angels, and with their 
seductive whisper would charm the conscience into repose. 
There are times when the gleaming mirage of worldly suc- 
cess deludes us to seek rest in its beautiful illusions; and 
then we have no other safeguard than the broad command- 
ment of the Tord, and the resolute assertion in response to 
it, “I am His servant, and at all costs must do His will.” 
If, then, ali Christian nobleness and power are founded on 
the simplest obedience, that obedience can never pass away 
without its departure sinking a man into degradation. 
And the higher his life, the more deep and true and per- 
manent will be his absolute submission to Christ as his 
Master and Lord. But that obedience may spring from 
two motives—blind reverence or perfected love. There is 
a wide difference between the two, The impulse of the 
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first produces rigid obedience to a will which the man can- 
not understand; that of the second, a willing obedience to 
a will which. the man knows to be loving and wise, and 
which he chooses as his own. In the one case, it is the 
submission of an ignorant yet devout awe; in the other, the 
submission of a cheerful, trustful knowledge. The one is 
the surrender of servitude,—the other of friendship. And 
now we can get some idea of the glorious freedom of the 
highest Christian lifein man. To love the law is liberty, 
obedience to it in the love of it is freedom. It may seem 
to be a paradox, but you can even make a man free by 
imprisonment. Let him feel that his bondage will effect 
the freedom of one dear to him as life, and a more than 
earthly sunlight will irradiate his prison-house, and the 
lonely, silent hours will be full of blessedness; for though 
externally bound, he is inwardly free. A man is no longer 
a servant when the fulfilment of every fraction of Christ’s 
commandment is a joy. When the heart is full of the love 
of Christ, every sorrow becomes a Divine gift from the 
Saviour, and every skame borne for His sake becomes a 
glory. Remember the words of the Apostle Paul: “Art 
thou called a servant? Care not for it; but if thou mayest 
be made free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord 
a servant, is the Lord’s freeman, likewise also he that is called 
free is Christ’s servant.”* Again, “For though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself a servant unto all, that I 
might gain the more. . . . To the weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak.’*-+ Was that servitude? No! 
While he saw in his brethren those whom Christ died to re- 
* 1 Cor. vii, 21-22. + 1 Cor. ix. 19-22, 
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deem, the most painful service became a loving and free obe- 
dience. Look at Paul bound, “‘a prisoner of the Lord.” Was 
that servitude? No! he gloriedinhischains. Here, then, 
we get a glimpse of the higher Christian life. In the light 
of love commandments, as such, fade away—obedience to 
them becomes free, joyful action. ‘“‘ We delight to do His 
will.” Duties and obligations lose all harshness, and be- 
come transfigured into the persuasions of that all-subduing 
love which shone forth in Him, who, for our sakes, “took 
upon Him the form of a servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” The idea of sacrifice, 
as such, passes away, for in the presence of such amazing 
love we feel that nothing is our own. Crowns of thorns 
become crowns of glory, because we rejoice if we can have 
fellowship with “the sufferings of Christ, that, when His 
glory shall be revealed, we may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” 

2. How can a man rise from servitude to friendship? 
Again, observe Christ’s training of the disciples, for there 
we shall find the way in which He will teach us, They 
_ walked with Him patiently and long. The higher life of 
friendship did not come all at once. At first they could 
not understand Him, and were often fearful and perplexed, 
Three years they followed patiently, learning slowly, by 
degrees. At last the great love constrained them—they 
were at home with Him, not afraid of Him. Their feeling 
was no longer, “Depart from us, for we are sinful men,” 
but rather, “ Lord, to whom shall we go but to Thee?” So 
now. You may see this illustrated in the early experience 
of the Christian man. First there is a sense of awe—of 
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painful obedience—not an habitual dwelling in the 
Saviour’s presence. Just delivered from blindness he 
walks painfully, he sees strangely and dimly—like the 
man to whom Christ gave sight who “saw men as trees 
walking.” But as spiritual life advances there comes a 
deeper change-——a more perfect vision. Experiences may 
differ, but I appeal to every earnest and thoughtful man, 
and ask whether there have not come to him profounder 
revelations of Christ and His truth than those which he 
had when first he knew the Lord. Perhaps they have 
come through times of great sorrow in which he has felt 
a light searching him ; perhaps after the assaults of some 
great and terrible doubt, in resisting which he has been 
driven to rest utterly in Him who is the Truth; perhaps 
through a sudden and startling sense of growing indiffer- 
ence, which has revealed the awful possibility of being far 
from Christ in spirit, although outwardly and formally 
professing his discipleship. In some such ways as these, 
a strong light has flashed in upon his soul, making him 
feel the vanity and hollowness of his real life. And 
then, amid the dark hours of self-condemnation and re- 
pentance, there has dawned the sense of the nearness and 
love of the Eternal Friend—making life’s work and sorrows 
and trials and changes endurable. But remember that 
this experience can only follow that utter yielding of the 
impulses of self which characterises the spirit of a patient 
and humble walking with Christ. Some men never seem 
to attain this. Their religion consists chiefly in the 
scrupulous reverence of fearandawe. Their lawis “touch 
not, taste not, handle not,” and a painful attendance to 
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outward forms—they know nothing of the deep, still, daily 
communion with the Lord, by which every day is made 
sacred, and every place holy. Such communion raises a 
man above all that is merely formal whether in worship or 
in practical service, and penetrates his whole life with the 
Christ-like spirit. I do not say that it renders him superior 
to the assistance of external ordinances—for such must 
always remain helps to us while we are in this bodily life, 
in which, at our best, we see as but “through a glass 
darkly,” but it does raise us above all that is slavish, and 
sets us free with the freedom of obedient love. 

And from such an obedience there will flow a higher 
knowledge of truth. Spiritual mysteries gradually unfold 
their meaning to the lovingly obedient soul. We need 
not wait for the heavenly future, we may begin to know 
here, although we can see but little, and that little, 
dimly; yet to the man that obeys in loving obedience, 
the Eternal will draw aside the veil that hides His action, 
and in part reveal its meaning; and the everlasting Provi- 
dence will shine out from the clouds and darkness which 
are round about it, and gleam in wisdom and righteousness 
on his life. For observe, Divine things are revealed only 
to the obedience of love. To the manin whom that dwells 
not, all heavenly truth is a mystery. He sees not, knows 
~ not, feels not God. Until we learn to love, and in love to 
obey, we are blind to the Father and the spiritual world. 
You will perceive this by considering that apart from that 
love, neither sense, intellect, nor emotion can reveal God. 
Of course the eye of sense sees Him not, and never can. 
but there are outward revelations of Him which are hidden 
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from the unloving man. God is in nature, but does the 
natural man see Him? To him there may be beauty, order, 
majesty—but no sign of God. No heavenly hand touches 
it into beauty. No heavenly presence is seen in the 
golden pomp of evening, or the still immensity of night. 
No Father’s voice is heard in the march of the storm, or 
the chorus of the sea; while to the man in whom that love 
dwells all nature becomes a Father's house. Or what to 
the unloving man are the great Christian symbols of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? In the water-sign he may 
see an ancient and hoary form of admission into the 
Christian brotherhood, but it tells not of a heavenly purity. 
To him the broken bread may indicate a solemn ceremonial; 
or a superstitious power to be bestowed on the dying ; or 
a token of admission into the church; or atest of believing; 
_ while to the loving heart the memory of a love comes 
forth, through the simple sign, that melts it to tears. 
Intellect without this love knows little of the Divine. 
The Scribes and Pharisees of the world saw not the Divine 
Man when He came. He spoke words of infinite wisdom 
and heavenly beauty, but to them, with all their intellect, 
they were but the utterances of a maniac, or of a heretic, 
whom they were to hunt to the grave. To the priests and 
philosophers of the world, the Cross—the deepest revelation 
of God—was weakness and folly. “To the Jews, a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks, foolishness.” They 
saw no Divine glory behind it, while poor uncultured men 
who had learned to love and obey Jesus, found in him the 
Christ whose words, touching their intellects, led them to 
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test in the arms of the Father, and in whose very cross 
they learned to see the Father’s smile. 

Emotion alone perceives not the Divine. It may read 
things too deep for the eye to see, or may hear things too 
grand for the ear to hear. The strong feelings of the heart 
sound depths of life hidden from the cold eye of the under- 
standing, and discern invisible things before which even 
the beauty of the world is poor. But the profoundest 
emotion of the heart that has not in love become obedient 
to God, reveals Him not; for until the love of God reigns 
within, making all other feelings subservient to His will, 
there is ever an idol on its altar that absorbs its devotion, 
and shuts out the light of heaven. 

But while the unloving heart, with all its powers of 
knowing, finds divine things concealed in mystery, the 
loving heart finds God ever nearer and more fully known. 
By love it comes into real, spiritual contact with the 
Father. Visible things bring Him nearer. Symbols speak 
of Him. The glories of earth reveal Him, Love inter- 
prets His word to the intellect as nothing else can, and, 
inspired by it, all the emotions of our nature become re- 
vealers of the Divine. Through the touch of human 
tenderness—through the outflow of human love—through 
the warm bonds of human friendship, the “things eye hath 
not seen” open upon him. 

Still further, the mysteries of God’s providence and dis- 
cipline unvail themselves to the obedience of love. There 
are two kinds of mysteries in life, those which are ex- 
plained to us here as discipline, and those which eter- 
nity alone can make clear. He that has risen from the 
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obedience of a servant to that of a friend, finds that 
things which were once mysteries form part of a wise and. 
gracious discipline, and they stand out in clearer light as 
he does the Father’s will. We find an illustration of this 
in all life. Every aspect of it shows mysteries which ex- 
perience clears. The child thinks it hard that it should 
be controlled and coerced in its free glad youth; but the 
strangeness vanishes when it learns that it was love which 
controlled it, to save it from a thousand snares. The youth 
dogmatises on life, cherishes wild yet exploded theories, 
fancies that the world is against him, and that no one 
understands him; but the stern facts of life grind down 
his young dreams and fancies; and, as he learns that for 
life to be worth anything, he must live for others, he re- 
joices in the discipline which once seemed stern. So in 
spiritual life. We find that the crosses, disappointments, 
and commandments, which were so hard to bear, were 
needed to quench some msing passion, dissipate some 
growing coldness, chasten some affection or ambition that 
might have led us astray; and, having obeyed in the dark- 
ness as servants, we have been able to rise into the light 
of friendship, and can understand the discipline. The other 
mysteries are those which eternity alone can explain. All 
God does, finds its full meaning there. Not in the restless, 
feverish turmoil of the present, but in the calm, far-reach- 
ing everlasting is the true purpose of God’s providence to 
be found. The key of the divine harmony is pitched in a 
scale that ascends into eternity, and the man who only 
hears it in time will think it discord. But it is the loving, 
obedient heart alone that realises this. For when is it we 
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feel eternity? Is it not when we look the dark facts of 
the present in the face, and obey, believing that there is a 
mighty love behind them all, and that, could we see far 
enough, their meaning would become clear. This he does 
who obeys in love. To him sorrows uplift their vail, and 
he sees the mild and holy faces of angels. “ All things are 
against me,” is the cry of the soul who can see nothing 
above the valleys of time. “All things are working to- 
gether for good,” is the song of the soul whose vision can 
pierce the clouds, and rest on the calm, eternal sky ! 

“ Henceforth I call you not servants, but friends.” Do 
not these few words bring home to our hearts the reality 
of heaven. Our ideas of it may be very vague, but Christ’s 
revelation of it is very simple : ‘““A Father's house.” “Where 
I am, there ye shall be also.” That is the central glery! 
But can this possibly be realised, apart from friendship 
with Christ here? Do men realise it? They shudder at 
mortality, and tremble before its mysterious void. But he 
who walks with Christ finds here the dawning of heaven— 
the commencement of the calm of the eternal Sabbath. 
One with Him here, we know that nothing can separate us 
from His love, and wait for the time when death shall 
reveal to us the ineffable vision, and we shall “see Him 
as He is.” 


THE END. 


_— 
LORIMER AND GILLIES, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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XEV, E, L. HULL, B.A. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** The first series of sermons by this young preacher, posthumously pub- 
lished, astonished the Christian Church with their breadth of thought, 
terseness, and compactness of style, and original and penetrating insight 
into God’s Word. It is simply wonderful that another series of such dis- 
courses should have been found among the papers of this devoted and ac- 
complished man, and that though he never designed them for publication. 
they should exhale a fragrance, and reveal an elegance and completeness of 
form which the most cultivated or celebrated preachers of our day might 
well envy. They do more than this: they teach and help the weary heart 
of man to suffer and to be strong. ‘The Dawn of Faith and its Consum- 
mation’ (founded on John i. 50, 51), and ‘The Strength of Divine Joy’ 
(Neh. viii. 10), show how the heart may be refreshed and braced by a glad- 
ness that can defy all the adverse powers of the world, and solve the riddles 
which the unresting intellect offers to our faith.”—British Quarterly Re- 
view. 

““We were, we believe, the first to direct public attention to the pos- 
thumous sermons of Mr. Hull, three successive editions of which have justi- 
fied our very high eulogy of them, and encouraged his brother to select 
from his manuscripts this second series, In rare and rich excellences it 
fully equals the first. This is only what might have been expected. Mr. 
Hull was too genuine and too strong a man either to rise or fall at any time 
much above or below himself. The absence of spasmodic effort is apparent 
upon every page that he wrote. He died too young to have been called 
upon much for special services. Both volumes are printed from almost 
illegible manuscripts, and clearly consist of sermons preached in the ord.- 
nary course of his ministry. Mr. Hull himself had no thought of publish- 
ing sermons ; he made no selection therefore ; gave no intimation of judg- 
ment; and with manuscripts in the state which the editor describes, it was 
almost impossible for him to select with much of comparative discrimina- 
tion. Some of the sermons in this volume seem to us, in their profound 
spiritual conception, their great Christian faith, their cogent, practical pur- 
pose, and their high intellectual characteristics, to be superior to any in the 
first series. We may instance ‘The Battle of Sonship,’ and ‘Self-Cruci- 
fixion the Source of Life.’ Nothing is more remarkable about Mr. Hull 
than his quiet, keen, and profound spiritual insight, the natural and easy 
way in which he lifts the covering of text and circumstance from eternal 
truths. No truer or more spiritual seer has preached to men in our day. 
His own deeply spiritual heart grasps the great evangelical principles of 
Christ’s gospel with a certainty and a love which no textual or dogmatic 
difficulty can disturb. Mr. Hull is always natural, unassuming, and 
easy. He strains after neither great thoughts nor rhetorical effects, and 
yet every thought is fresh and individual, and every page fraught with 
the eloquence of great meaning and earnest purpose, Of all the sermons 
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which it has fallen to our lot to judge, we know none that minister so per- 
fectly and restfully to the spiritual soul, the practical life, and the intellec- 
tual mind.” —English Independent. 

+ “There is nothing sensational or rhetorical in these discourses, no vapid 
inflation, no high-wrought and finely-rounded periods, no ignis fatuus be- 
witching the preacher’s eye, and drawing him on to some will-o’-the-wisp, 
no wild fire flashing and coruscating, bewildering himself and his hearers, 
and leavirg both in a maze of darkness, worse confounded. Withal, there 
is nothing dogmatic and conventional in them, though they be brimful of 
high and pure teaching. You find none of the commonplaces of systematic 
theology, no legal justification, no forensic imputation of sin or of righteous- 
ness, no Christ reconciling God to men, and paying satisfaction to Divine 
justice, but they are instinct with living Christian ideas, with holy and 
quickening truths. 

“We have no right to pronounce on the form which Mr, Hull’s theology 
had taken—if indeed it had taken any fixed form. Possibly, probably, it 
had not. Likely enough, he might have been able to accept, with slight 
modifications, the Church of England, the Congregationalist, or the West- 
minster Confession, one or other, or all of them. Very probably on several 
im portant doctrines of theology, his ideas were as yet unsettled. But we 
feel no hesitation in classing him with the school of progress. His own 
words abundantly sanction this conclusion. He speaks (p. 168) of ‘teach- 
ers who have acted asif they thought elaborate beliefs about Christ of more 
importance than a simple personal trust in a living Saviour, and the ten- 
dency of whose teaching has been to exalt creeds demanding a mental 
assent above the faith that springs from the heart. And from such have arisen 
all the sectarian quarrels and doctrinal disputes which have darkened Chris- 
tian faith ; for when men receive Christianity chiefly as a creed, they are 
apt to denounce those who differ from them, and to regard those as unchris- 
tian whose shibboleth is unlike their own. From the other no such quar- 
rels can spring, for when men believe that Christianity in its deepest sense 
is alife in Christ, they regard minor matters as immaterial, and recognise a 
common life in the risen Saviour as the ground of universal Christian 
brotherhood. Of the former, the world is weary. Dogmas without life 
breathe no blessing on the cravings of the heart, and fail to meet the thou- 
sand ways in which wearied humanity is feeling darkly for a Saviour. And, 
above all, its controversies and bitter sectarian jealousies have no power to 
cheer the sad or soothe the restless, while they too often drive the thought- 
ful to infidelity and the miserable to despair. For the latter of these— 
Christianity as a life in Christ—the world is longing. When the personal 
Saviour as the light and life of men is more fully preached, as the gospel, men 
will feel that that is what they need ; and when ClLrist our life is felt to be 
our Christianity, the murmurs of sectarianism must cease.’ This is the 
meaning and essence of the whole volume from beginning to end—Chris- 
tianity a life, a life in Christ, a deep inner power of holy, happy living, be- 
gotten out of Christ, nourished by Him, and creating an ever closer and 
closer assimilation to Him—Christianity a life, wholly founded on the prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christ's gospel, warmed and impelled by intense love 
to Christ, and wholly regulated and governed by the very spirit which 
reigned in Christ.” —Nonconformist. 

“There is a power and depth in Mr. Hull’s sermons which make them 
profitable reading to any one, That, eg., on ‘Prayer in the Name of 
Christ,’ and still more, that on ‘Spiritual Life a Divine Inspiration,’ which 
form part of the second series of his sermons, are both profound and season- 
able.” —Guardian. 
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